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V  Burroughs  Trained  Students 


USirUL  TRAINING  AIDS 

Based  on  long  experience  with  office 
methtnis  and  procedures.  Burroughs 
has  prepared  many  helpful  training 
aids  to  assist  teachers  in  planning 
instruction  amrses. 

Burroughs  text  hooks,  practice  prob¬ 
lems  with  answer  manuals  and 
practice  work  forms,  are  available 
to  public  and  private  schools,  for 
teaching  the  use  of  Burroughs  add¬ 
ing,  calculating  and  bookkeeping 
machines.  Consult  your  Burroughs 
representative, 

WHXttXVgg  THgUFS  arstNBSS  THKKFS 


When  you  train  your  ttu- 
dents  in  the  U!ie  of  Burroughs  basic  business  machines 
you  are  giving  them  an  educational  bonus  that  will 
help  them  fm«l  employment  quickly.  For  Burroughs 
adding,  calcui-tting  and  bookkeeping  machines  are 
standard  equipment  in  busineu  firms  everywhere. 

Burroughs  machines  are  simply  designed  and  easy 
to  operate.  Your  students’  mental  coordination  and 
Of^rating  skill  will  come  easier,  lightening  your  teach¬ 
ing 'problems.  You  can  expect,  and  get,  the  best  per¬ 
formance  from  Burroughs  equipment  in  your  class¬ 
room- Burroughs  machines  are  built  to  last-with  re¬ 
markably  low  maintenance  coat. 

Standardizing  on  Burroughs  will  help  you  maintain 
your  reputation  for  high-caliber  graduates  to  fill  to¬ 
day's  business  needs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for 
full  information-see  the  yellow  pages  of  your  tele¬ 
phone  directory-or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


By  trough* 


8  SILVER  CUPS 

GREGG  APPROVED  ESTERBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PENS  TO  ALL 
WINNERS 

Valuable  Merit  Certificates 
Judging  in  4  Separate  Divisions 

Colleges,  Business  Schools,  Public  and  Parochial  Schools,  and 
Private  Schools  Eligible 
Nothing  to  buy  No  obligations 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  Young  Job  Seekers  to  Win  Recognition 


The  Eeterbrook  Pen  Company,  Camden  1,  New  Jaraey 
(CofUeat  eloMt  March  1,  1966) 

Pteaae  aend  entry  blank  and  rulaa  for  the  Baterbrook  Oregg  Shorthand 
Conteat,  together  with  copiae  of  oontaat  material  for  my  atudenta.  I  under* 
atand  there  ia  to  be  no  coat  or  obligation  for  thia  material. 


acHOOL 


Number  of  atudenta  in  my 
EiUrUt  limitad  to  Continental  United  Statet 


(PRei  iSTiRBROOK  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR  ALL  TIACHBRS  BNTiRINO  15  OR  MORi  STUDiNTS) 
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Electric  Typewriters 

"Tlieleaciiiiw  It^eMJiutjvb” 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


ad  10  thumbs! 


Robert  was  all  thumbs,  it  seemed, 
when  he  tan^irled  with  a  manual 
typewriter.  Every  time  he  struck  a  key, 
two  went  down  instead. 


But  when  he  transferred  to  an  IBM 
Electric,  with  its  shallow  key  dip  and 
easy  touch,  his  extra  thumbs  soon 
became  expert  fingers.  By  the  end  of 
the  semester,  he  was  typing  well  on 
both  the  manual  and  the  electric. 


"But  it  was  the  IBM  that  eased  my 
touch  and  perfected  my  finger  control,” 
he  said. 


This  true  story,  told  by  Professor 
Marion  Wood  at  a  recent  electric 
typing  workshop  session,  prompted 
enthusiastic  assent  from  many  of  the 
teacher>students  present ...  who  had 
found  IBM’s  easy  touch  and  electric 
operation  the  magic  means  of 
developing  students’  speed  and  skill 
on  both  manuals  and  electrics. 


All  over  the  country,  in  "workshops” 
sponsored  by  schools  and  educational 
groups,  teachers  are  learning ...  by 
operating  IBM’s,  discussing  teaching 
techniques,  exchanging  experiences 
...that  the  IBM  Electric  Typewriter  is 
really  an  invaluable  teaching  tool. 


Professor  Wood,  IBM  Education 
Consultant,  has  prepared  a  set  of  four 
lesson  plans,  full  of  helpful  hints  and 
shortcuts  which  will  be  useful  in 
teaching  either  the  manual  or  electric 
typewriter.  They  can  be  used  also  as 
a  basis  for  conducting  a  "workshop”  in 
your  community.  If  you  would  like  a  m« 
of  thoM  plans,  free,  just  write  School 
Service  Department,  International 
Business  Machines,  690  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,N.Y. 
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LOS  ANCELU  17 — CARL  W.  DYSINCtR, 
1111  WILIHIRE  BLVD.  MADISON  6-4323 
SAN  PRANaSCO  4 — RICHARD  C  ALCORN, 
68  POST  ST.  DOUGLAS  2-4600 
ATLANTA  3— STOKES  HENRY,  1311 
RHOUES-HAVERTY  BLDG.  WALNUT  5778 
DALLAS  1 — JAMES  CASH,  HRST  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  PROSPECT  7-5064 


Bmimmi  Ebucatmm  Wmlb  I*  ^bltebad  ■•nlh- 
ly  (aicvpt  Jaly  sBd  Au|u«i)  by  tb«  Craig 
PublwbtBg  DifUtoa  •(  lh«  McCrao-HIU  Book 
Coapany,  Inc.,  at  1309  Nobla  St.,  Pblladal- 
pbia  28.  Pa.  Edilarial  and  raarnllva  oAcaa  at 
SM  W.  43  St..  Na»  York  14.  Sabarripllon 
ralea:  18.00  a  yaar  (tS.OO  lor  two  yaan)  or 
IS  eania  a  eo^  In  tha  Unitad  Stataat  Canadian 
and  laraiga  poaiaga,  M  canta  a  yaar  addltianal. 

Copyright,  1984,  by  tha  Cragg  Pnbliablng 
Diriaioa  of  tha  McCraw  Hill  Book  Co..  4K. 
Printad  la  Iba  U.8.A.  Entarad  aa  aocoud-claaa 
nwltar  April  II,  1981,  at  Iba  Paat  OSIco  at 
Pbiladalphia.  Panaayirania,  andar  Iba  Aal  of 
Marrb  I.  1S79.  Indaaad  la  Tkt  SorinaM  /•- 
daa  and  TAa  Edmemtion  Jndas.  laforaalioa  and 
data  in  tha  "Baalnaaa  Seana’*  ara  abalraclad, 
rrilh  pcralMion,  fruai  Wttk,  Iba 

niagaaiaa  of  bualnaaa  aaaculiraa.  Buaiaaaa 
Eoucanan  Waaio  la  alao  arailabla  In  a  micro- 
61m  rdllion  from  Uniroralty  MIcroSIma,  IIS 
N.  FIral  St..  Ana  Arbor,  Mick. 

Addraaa  corroapoodomea  ragardlag  anbaerlp- 
Ilona  to  CirtnUlion  Dapartmaot.  Buarnaas 
Eoocanon  Wanio,  1809  Nobla  St.,  PkIMrtpbia 
28.  Pa.,  or  880  W.  43nd  Straal.  Na«  York  80, 
N.  Y.  SaiM  la  both  old  addraaa  and  na*  ad¬ 
draaa  wbaa  tkara  la  a  ckanga,  and  alio*  loar 
oaaka  for  aniry. 
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What  Does  This  Symbol 
Mean  to  YOU? 


FORTY  years  ago  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  wa.s  lioni.  In  1950, 
BusiNt:ss  Education  Wohld  lx*came 
a  member  of  tliat  organization,  and 
this  symbol  has  ap|)eared  on  our  mast¬ 
head  every  issue  since  then. 

To  many  of  our  readers  not  familiar 
with  the  publishing  business,  neither 
of  these  events  may  have  much  mean¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  formation  of  A.  B.  C.  began  a  new  era  of  closer 
co-operation  betwiien  advertiser  and  publisher. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Bureau’s  work  is  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  accurate,  verified  information  about  the  net  paid  cir¬ 
culations  of  all  publisher  members,  so  that  advertising  can 
be  bought  according  to  positive,  known  standards.  Without 
this  advertising,  the  editorial  cjuality  of  our  publication  would 
be  impaired,  perhaps  seriously.  The  hard-working  and  ex|H*rt 
fxlitorial  staff  of  Business  Education  Wohld  coukl  not  have 
been  brought  togf?ther  to  provide  the  latest  news,  ideas, 
methods,  and  servic'cs  of  specific  interest  to  all  business 
educators  if  we  did  not  have  available  the  money  that  the 
sale  of  advertising  furnishes. 

But— the  Bureau’s  work  also  has  a  very  real  im|X)rtHiice 
to  you-oiir  readers.  Our  A.  B.  C.  reports  serve  us  as  editorial 
guides.  We  know  from  the  picture  of  circulation  progress 
just  what  our  net  paid  circulation  is;  we  can  study  audited 
reports  on  how  we  got  that  circulation;  we  can  watch  for  the 
circulation  changes  that  tell  us  how  well  we  are  serving  you. 

By  knowing  from  our  A.  B.  C.  reports  the  business  or 
occupation  in  which  our  readers  are  engaged,  we  can  plan 
our  editorial  coverage  to  serve  these  interests  most  effec-tively. 
To  attract  new  subscriljers  and  readers,  to  get  renewals  in 
good  measure,  the  editor  of  Business  Education  Would 
must  give  his  audience  the  bem*fits  of  steadily  improved 
editorial  value,  h^or,  if  readers  do  not  want  his  publication, 
neither  do  advertis«*rs.  Thus,  our  momlKTship  in  A.  B.  C.  is  a 
constant  protection  to  our  advertisers  and  to  you— our  readiTS. 
This  symlx)!  will  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  oth€*r  business 
education  piiblicatiiHis. 

Business  Education  Wohj.d  is  proud  to  be  able  to  join 
with  the  more  than  3,5(K)  advertisers,  advertising  agencies, 
and  other  publisher  members  in  saluting  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  (arculations  on  its  Fortieth  Anniversary,  We  feel  privilegwl 
to  Ik*  a  memlier  of  A.  B.  C.  and  to  lie  able  to  display  its  in- 
signe,  symbol  of  circulation  integrity  for  forty  years. 

La  a 

Publisher 
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Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classesl 


TIACH 

TYPiWRITING 
IN  rULL  VIIW 
. . .  USI A 

KARLO 

TYPiWRITIR 
DIMONSTRATION  STAND 

Tk«  alhw  cM'r  tMcIi 

wrltiNg  1^  rirtt  way  avary 

in  Ifca  clan  SEES  avery  4aaiaaf»ratiaat 

Hara'i  whara  riia  KARLO  Staad  gravai 
it*  Mt^ladry  far  aia^ara  ‘'aM^ia-viaaal' 
fygawritiai  traiaiag.  Ita  a4)at**Ma  baiglii 
^15"  fa  41*1  ami  fraa>ralliag  catfan 
Maaa  if  caa  ba  arraagad  aa  EVERYONE 
caa  aaa  wiHiaaf  craaiag.  If’a  afargy  aag 
afaagy  aa  a  gaak  .  .  .  ail-aiafal  bata  .  .  . 
kargwaag  fag  .  ,  .  takaa  aa  aiara  fbMt 
agaca  tbaa  wackiaa  it  aapgorta.  Saag  aaaw 
aag  aggraaa  fagay  far  fail  gafaila  fa  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  loaia 
Ava..  S.W„  Craag  Ragiga  2,  Mkiiigaa 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KAtL  MANUfACTURINg  COMPANY 
14  laaia  Ara.,  t.W, 

Craag  Raglgi  2,  MIcRigaa 

taag  caawtata  tafawaattaa  aa  Ratla  TygaaiNar 
Oaaiaaitfattaa  STaa*.'  at  Mtara.  aag  attiar  awgalt. 
TiMak  yaa. 


NAMI  . 

AOORm  ... 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


The  cott  of  living  it  likely  .  .  . 

...  to  change  but  little  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Iligher-pricecl  foods  pushed 
the  r4msumer  Price  Index  up  in  July. 
This  ran  crmnter  to  the  usual  seasonal 
trend,  due  mainly  to  drought.  However, 
meats  will  be  ui  large  supply  in  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year.  This 
should  restrain  the  average— even  pull 
it  down  a  bit. 

Farm  prices  arc  pretty  well  deflated. 
The  flexible  supports  don’t  go  into  effect 
until  next  year.  This  limits  any  dip  in 
food  costs.  Meanwhile,  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion  continue  to  edge  upward.  The  big¬ 
gest  factor  here  is  the  cost  of  labor;  the 
July  Cost  of  Living  Index  gave  this 
cost  item  another  push,  not  to  mention 
the  current  "round”  of  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  now  nearing  completion. 

Consumers  —  and  CHingressmen  —  who 
wonder  why  lower  hirm  prices  seem  to 
have  little  impact  on  food  costs  should 
remember  the  built-in  booster:  Wage 
increases  add  to  transportation  costs  as 
well  as  all  other  handling  charges.  And, 
as  this  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  living, 
it  sends  the  wages  of  millions  of  workers 
up  all  over  again.  A  drop  must  be  fairly 
major  for  the  consumer  to  feel  it. 

Rents  will  bear  close  watching— both 
as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  living  and  as 
a  barometer  of  the  whole  housing  in¬ 
dustry.  It’s  hard  to  get  a  good,  over-all 
nu'asure  of  rents.  However,  the  rent 
flgure  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  at 
least  serves  as  a  guide.  'This  went  up 
steadily  and  relatively  sharply  all  last 
year.  The  turn  in  rents  isn’t  here  yet, 
but  the  rise  is  much  slower. 

A  TV  teUpkone  is  o  distinct  .  .  . 

.  .  .  possibility  for  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.  In  the  early  days  of  television, 

I  there  were  lots  of  jokes  about  possi¬ 
bilities  of  TV  for  personal  communi¬ 
cation.  The  next  thing  you  know,” 
these  wits  said,  "you’ll  be  able  to  see 
how  hcMnely  a  blind  date  is  before  you 
meet  her.”  Recently,  in  San  Diego, 
Kalbfell  Laboratories,  Inc.,  set  up  a 
demonstration  that  did  just  what  the 
wits  of  the  1930’s  predicted— but  Kalb- 
fell  underscored  only  its  industrial  uses. 

Tilt'  device  used  a  conventional  17- 
in^  television  receiver  screen  with  a 
telephone  handset  alongside.  You  pick 
up  the  receiver  and  call  someone  with 


a  similar  apparatus.  When  the  contact 
is  made,  his  image  appears  on  one  side 
of  the  screen  and  yours  on  the  other.  It’s 
the  same  deal  that  you  see  in  watching 
a  televised  baseball  game  when  one 
camera  is  trained  on  the  runnt?  trying 
to  steal  second  and  the  other  is  on  the 
batter. 

The  point  job  on  most  cars  .  .  . 

...  is  deliberately  destroyed  by  the 
owners  through  sheer  carelessness. 
Paint  engineers  say  that  the  popular 
practice  of  "dusting”  the  car  is  the  most 
destructive  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
the  finish.  What  happens  is  that  micro¬ 
scopic  bits  of  dust  rupture  the  thin 
paint  film.  'These  scratches  encourage 
the  paint  to  break  and  split;  they  then 
form  focal  points  for  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  finish. 

-  Engineers  suggest  this  procedure:  Al¬ 
ways  flush  the  car  thoroughly  with 
water  before  washing,  to  remove  dust 
and  abrasive  particles.  Use  a  gentle  de¬ 
tergent  in  cool  water  as  a  washing 
agent.  ( Beware  of  ordinary  soap— it's  an 
alkaloid  that  often  leaves  a  gelatinous 
deposit,  sometimes  changes  the  color.) 
Dry  the  car  thoroughly  with  a  soft 
towel  or  a  cliamois. 

Most  paint  men  say  that  polish  is 
strictly  a  beautifying  process,  does  little 
to  protect  the  finish.  (An  exception:  Sili¬ 
cone  polishes  repel  water  and  dust  to 
some  extent.)  These  paint  men  claim 
flatly  that  a  new  car  needs  no  polish 
for  at  least  a  year— and  after  that  only 
as  a  "beauty  treatment.” 

Beware  of  abrasive  cleaners.  If  you 
can  see  color  on  the  cloth,  you  are  ac¬ 
tively  destroying  the  finish,  say  paint 
men.  One  cleaning  with  such  products 
can  destroy  6  to  8  per  cent  of  a  new 
car’s  finish,  twice  that  on  an  older  car. 

"Town  for  Solo"  roods  the  sign  .  .  . 

...  at  Pickstown,  South  Dakota.  'The 
state  wants  to  sell  the  town,  a  ready- 
equipped  community  for  3,000  people 
—complete  with  church,  school,  hotel, 
supermarket,  fire  station,  and  hospital. 
It  was  set  up  eight  years  ago  for  con¬ 
struction  woikers  at  Fort  Randall  Dam, 
but  they  will  move  when  the  job  is 
completed  in  1956. 

You  interested? 
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Just  right  for  CURRICULUM  and  BUDGET! 


MONROE 


OPERATORS  WHO  KHOW...  PREFER 
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Teaching 

Aids 


JANE  F.  WHITE 
C«offi«  State  Collage  for  Wommn 
Milledgcville,  Georgia 


For  the  consumer  teocher 


The  Coiisiinier  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  Household  Finance  Corpriration, 
919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  CTiicago 
11,  offers  educational  materials  to  help 
individuals  and  families  be  more  busi¬ 
nesslike  in  their  management  of  money. 

These  mate- 

■ji  rials  are  di- 

t  viderl  into  two 
i*  grojips.  One 
group  is  a  se- 
m  lies  of  Money 
B  Management 
B  booklets  that 
B  deal  with  fam- 
"  ily  income, 
^  how  to  plan 
■B  expenditures, 
™  and  how  to 
lana  F.  White  buy  wisely. 

All  eleven 
Irooklets  in  this  group  may  be  ordered 
for  $1  (or  ten  cents  each),  boxed  in 
an  attractive  library  carton.  A  set  will 
be  sent  to  your  librarian  free.  The 
other  group.  Filmstrip  Lectures,  dram¬ 
atizes  the  information  in  the  Money 
Management  booklets  and  includes  a 
silent  filmstrip  for  a  35mm  filmstrip 
projector  and  a  prepared  talk  to  be 
read  while  the  pictures  are  being 
shown.  Reservations  should  be  made  at 
least  one  month  in  advance.  Write  for 
a  free  order  list  that  describes  more 
fully  each  item. 


Here  ui  a  completely  new,  patented,  short-run  dupli¬ 
cating  process— one  that  b  completely  clean  from  start 
to  hnbh.  Your  A.  B.  DicK  Company  dbtributor  will 
he  glad  to  demonstrate  AZOGRAPH  for  you  and,  at 
the  same  time,  help  you  plan  a  4-proces8  duplicating 
course  that  includes  spirit,  mimeograph,  offset  and 
AZOGRAPH. 

You’ll  find  him  Ibted  under  ’’Duplicating  Machines” 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory.  Call 
him  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


For  the  unit  on  letters  .  .  . 

Your  Letter  is  You  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  advisory  booklets  published  by 
Alumnae  Advisory  Center,  Inc.,  541 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York.  Cleverly  illustrated,  the  booklet 
is  designed  to  teach  students  how  not 
to  write  application  letters. 


A.  B.  Dick  Company 

6700  W.  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Without  obligation,  Q  arrange  a  demonstration  of  AZOGRAPH 
Q  aend  information  about  AZOGRAPH 


For  Hi«  bulUtin  board  .  .  . 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Foundation  for  Business  Education,  the 
W.  A.  Shcaffer  Pen  Company  has  pre¬ 
pared  two  excellent  posters:  “Hand 
Position  for  Shorthand  Writing,”  which 
is  described  and  illustrated  by  Louis 
A.  Leslie;  and  “Shorthand  Writing 
Posture,”  illustrated  by  Martin  J.  Dup- 
raw.  Both  are  accompanied  by  discus- 
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Wool 

as  an  Apparel  Fiber 


by  Giles  E.  Hopkins 


Part  One 

The  Fiber  We  See 
Fiber  Measurement 
The  Effects  of  Time, 
Temperature  and 
Moisture 

Physical  Stnicture 
Chemical  Structure 
Part  Two 
Texture  and  Hand 
Fit,  Shape  Retention 
and  Tailoring 
Wrinkle  Resistance 


Color  and  Dyeing 
Soil  Resistance 
Cleaning 
Wear  Resistance 
Tear  Resistance 
Weathering  Resistanc*e 
Perspiration  Resistance 
Moth  Resistanc'e 
Warmth 

Wool  in  Warm  Weather 
Rain  Repellency 
Flammability 
Blends 


plus  complete  bibliography 
and  easy-to-use  index 


H 
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Im 
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Here  is  an  easy-to  ri  ;id,  fascinating  story  alxjut 
wool,  the  wonder  fil)er  as  us<‘d  in  fabrics  thrcughout 
the  ages. 

In  a  period  of  widespread  confusion  alxnit  the 
properties  of  filx'rs,  WOOL  as  an  ApjMrel  Fiber  is 
a  clear  statement  of  time-  and  lalx>ratory-proven 
facts  about  the  wool  fflx^r  and  the  characteristics  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics.  Some  date  back  to  the 
dawn  of  modem  civilization.  Others  only  ret'ently 
were  brought  to  light  through  scientific  study  made 
possible  by  the  electron  microscope. 

Mr.  Hopkins  gives  you  in  non-technical  language- 
illustrated  with  numerous  line  drawings— a  practical, 
complete  and  objective  presentation  of  wool  as  we 
see  it,  handle  it,  fabricate  it,  and  use  it. 


About  the  author . . . 


GILES  E.  HOPKINS  is  internationally  known  as  the 
pioneer  of  functionalized  research  and  development  in 
textile  mills.  He  has  l>een  technical  director  of  The  Wool 
Bureau,  Inc.,  since  its  inception  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  on  wool  and  its  performance. 


ProfrMinnal  Address. 


covers. 


RINEHART  &  CO..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


HINEMART  &  CO.,  Dept.  B  10 

232  Madisun  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 

Please  send  _  c^ipies  of  WOOL  AS  AN  APPAREL 

FIBER,  by  Giles  E.  Hopkins  at  $1.50  |)er  copy. 

□  1  enclose  clteck  or  numey  order  ftw  $ 

□  Please  send  details  of  lower  coett  for  a 
special  quantity  purchase  offer. 


Name. 


Sion  questions  for  classroom  use.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  company  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  offi^-style  aktation, 
Chooiing  a  Pen  for  Shorthand,  and 
some  straight  c-opy  and  rough-draft 
typing  material.  of  these  is  free; 

some  in  quantities.  Write  to  Exlucation- 
Service  Department,  W.  A.  Sheaffer 
Pen  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Proper  Posture 
in  the  Classroom 

.  with  . 

AJUITRITE 

TYPING 

CHAIRS 


For  tha  unit  on  air  trorol  .  .  . 

The  Pan  American  World  Airways 
Teacher  is  published  quarterly  and  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  cliarge  to  teachers. 
Each  issue  includes  a  teaching  unit  on 
some  area  of  the  world  (suitable  for 
adaptation  to  geography  and  social 
stuaies  programs)  and  nc^s  about  fly¬ 
ing  and  educational  travel.  Send  a  post 
card  to  Educational  Director,  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  28-19  Bridge 
Pla7.a  North,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York. 


PINK  PLASTIC  PUTTY 

Niot  pulls  Iho  dlft  out  of  typo- 
wrHor  typo  rather  than  washing 
H  Into  the  machine 


TABLES 


For  the  display-typing  unit  .  .  . 

The  Keetrix  Display  Typing  Com¬ 
pany,  95  Seaman  Avenue,  New  York 
34,  New  York,  is  ready  with  a  new 
set  of  eleven  complete  Keetrix  Display 
Typing  Alphabet  cards  for  $1.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  (»rder  the  set  on  the 
sight-unseen  basis,  semd  for  a  free  copy 
of  Style  Sheet  No.  1  before  ordering. 
Mr.  Howard  Rothacker,  originator  of 
the  idea,  has  discovered  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand  i>attenis  possible  in  making  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  the  alpliabet.  Be  sure  to 
ask  him  for  a  listing  of  the  many  other 
services  to  be  had  along  this  same  line. 


Flatten  the  putty 
by  preMing  very 
ftrmly 


For  Hi«  typing  teacher  .  .  . 

Published  as  a  supplement  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Printinft  Office  Style  Manual,  this 
booklet.  Word  DiviHon,  on  word  break¬ 
ing  at  end  of  lines  was  compiltxl  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  It  is  now  sold  to  the 
public  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washingttm  25,  D.  C,,  at  30 
cents  a  copy. 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


Modal  777$  | 

ADJIJHTKITE  Typina  TobUa  in  throo  heiahto— 
MH",  28"  and  30"  with  1"  adjuatmant  in  aiida. 
Standard  top  22"  a  28",  otbar  aixaa  availabla. 


uQtHOi  •• 


For  the  catalog  collector  .  .  . 

Do  you  receive  “Selected  United 
States  (^)vernment  Publications”  issued 
biweekly?  If  not.  have  your  name 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive 
this  and  other  bibliographies  and  an- 
nouncements  of  Government  publica¬ 
tions.  Recently,  a  new  catalog  listing 
pu|)ular  publications  has  been  printed. 
This  special  (catalog  contains  a  synop¬ 
sis  of  mtire  than  450  representative 
Government  liest  sellers  on  a  number  of 
diversified  subjects.  Address  your  re¬ 
quest  to  Superintendent  of  l>K'uments, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 


.  MO  — 

.  NO 

•r 

Td*^**^ 

Retails  for  50#  *  less  school  discount, 
FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  . . .  Teachws  may 
send  us  their  name,  school's  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card 


•  »<S0  M  TSC  isao  « 

INSTIBCTORS  TSIlf:  Hardwood  MddUd  Mt 

ParmiU  atandup  lawL-b-  adjuata  16"  to  21", 
iiw.  S  bu.;4(r.44”.48’.  backrwt  adjuato  B". 

PKEE  TitlAI.  fumiahad  for  M  day  trial 

adthout  obligation.  Harvl  for  iUuatratad  (oldar. 

AJUSTC  EQUIPMINT  CO. 

|l144  MeUlaen  Ave.  Tetede  S,  OMe 
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Why 
is 

Royal 
the  No.l 

school 
typewriter 


Unlike  Topty,  Royal  just  didn’t  grow,  until  it  be¬ 
came  number  one. 

It  got  there— for  many  good  reasons,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  being  this:  It  is  built  with  the 
operator  in  mind. 

’’Magic”  Margin,  Carriage  Tension  Control,  and 
the  tabulating  mechanism  are  examples.  With  such 
exclusive  features,  Royal  is  easier  to  teach  on  and  is 
easier  for  the  pupil  to  learn  on. 

And  Royals  have  the  durability  school  use  re¬ 
quires.  Royal  is  the  finest,  most  rugged  precision 
writing  machine  built.  It  takes  less  time  out  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  causes  less  interruptions  in  class  schedules. 


Then,  too,  Royal  offers  unequaled  services.  With 
more  than  800  service  centers.  Royal  is  able  to  de¬ 
liver  highly  skilled  typewriter  maintenance.  Royal 
also  offers  free  instructional  demonstrations  and 
provides  students  with  a  wealth  of  typing  and 
teaching-aid  materials. 

In  the  business  world,  Royals  are  preferred  2^  to 
1  by  those  who  type.  Are  you  teaching  on  the  favor¬ 
ite  typewriter  of  the  business  world? 


STANDARD  •  ILECTRIC 
PORTAM.E 


Roytype  Typewriter  Supplies 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

School  Dept.,  2  Pork  Ave.,  New  York  ?6,  N.  Y. 

Please  have  a  School  Itepresentative  arrange  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  without  obligation. 


‘  u  a  n«ta4arad  M4a-marti  ml  Baral  Trrawniar  Cmm^mmr,  IM. 
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oCined  %dp  ^or  ^op  ^eacliin^  f^et^c 


orntance 


A  compl«f«  rang*  of  materiolt  for  ovory  photo  of  butinott  edu¬ 
cation  .  .  .  authored,  detigned,  and  manufactured  with  one 
ob|ective:  the  highest  in  teaching  quality 


ikal  AlanJ  out: 


-t  vv 

A?;  • 

\  '% 


General  Business  for  Everyday  Living 

Price  and  Mutielman 

with  Workbook,  Objectivo  Tests,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 

Salesmanship  Fundamentals 

by  Ernest  and  DaVall 

with  Workbook  and  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 

General  Record  Keeping,  Third  Edition 

by  Heiges,  Schneider,  and  Huffman  ^ 

with  Workbook,  Tests,  and  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 

Bookkeeping  Simplified 

by  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn 

with  Workbooks,  Objective  Tests,  Practice  Sets 

Filmstrips,  and  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 


PdiuL 


hvision 


McOrow-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Naw  York  36.  330  W.  42m1  St.  DoIIm  2,  SOI  EU  St. 

Chkofo  6,  111  N.  CoMal  St.  Torooto  4,  K3  SpadMia  Rd. 

Sao  Fraoewco  4,  61  foat  St.  Loodeo  E.C.  4,  95  Farriogdoo  St. 

tl 
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IVorU Widt  Phet* 


BEAMING  SMILES  shown  by  Congressionol  loadors  os  Presidont  Eisonhowor  bonds  ovor  signotory  pons 
oron't  for  the  gift  but  rothor  for — 


Those  Income-Tax  Changes 

They  make  some  business  textbooks  out 
of  date  .  . .  but  may  save  you  some  dough 

WHILE  WE  teachers  were  away 
from  our  cIassr(K)ins  this  sum¬ 
mer,  Congress  passed  a  KXK)- 
page  omnibus  tax  bill— a  complete  re¬ 
writing  of  the  Federal  tax  code,  the  first 
such  undertaking  in  some  75  years. 

Already  our  taxperts  are  doing  home¬ 
work,  figuring  out  how  to  save  a  dollar 
or  two  for  their  clients. 

Already  teachers  are  saying  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  classrooms,  **Oh,  the  law  has 
been  changed  since  our  textbook  was 
printed,  class.  Now  it’s  .  .  .” 

Remember  April  15  .  .  . 

.  .  .  which  is  the  date  to  be  popular¬ 
ized  by  the  gag  writers,  since  this  date 
now  replaces  the  Ides  of  March  as  the 
deadline  for  income-tax  returns. 

Both  the  reports— the  income-tax  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  declaration  of  the  next 
year’s  estimated  tax— are  m>w  due  to  be 
filed  at  the  same  new  time,  April  15. 


'Fhe  first  is  the  tiupayer's  report  on 
his  actual  income  for  the  preceding 
year  and  is  acc'ompajiied  by  a  final  pay¬ 
ment  for  sums  not  rtnnitted  during  the 
preceding  year  through  pay-as-you-go 
deductions  or  otlier  payments. 

The  second  is  his  estimate  of  what  he 
will  earn  and  hence  what  his  probable 
income  tax  will  be  for  the  new,  current 
year.  From  his  estimated  tax,  as  before, 
he  deducts  the  amount  he  expects  to  be 
withheld  from  his  salary  checks;  then 
he  pays  the  difference,  either  all  at  once 
or  in  four  installments.  To  keep  our 
guessing  good,  we  face  penalties  for  bad 
estimating. 

We  still  “pay  as  we  go”  as  before, 
with  employers  deducting  income  taxes 
from  out  salaried  earnings  in  step  with 


Ot.  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
TIiomw  JtfftrsM  High  School 
Irookhra.  How  York 


a  table  of  deductions  set  up  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service. 

The  deductions,  referred  to  by  the 
employee  as  “Income  Tax  Withheld," 
are  paid  in  by  the  employer  <|uarterly 
or  monthly,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  money  involved.  The  employcT  treats 
the  deductions  as  a  liability  and  refers 
to  thifm  as  “Withholding  Tax  Payable" 
or  “Income  Tax  Withheld  Payable," 

R«m«fnb«r  ''$100"  .  .  . 

...  for  $10(1  is  the  key  figure  when 
discussing  “Wlw>  is  ref|uired  to  file  a 
declaration  of  estimatf'd  tax?"  If  a  per¬ 
son  expects  to  eani  less  than  that  sum 
througli  income  other  than  salary  or 
wages  (from  which  income  tax  is,  of 
course,  withheld),  he  is  to  file  a  declara¬ 
tion  only  if  his  gross  income  from  all 
sources  is  expected  to  exceed  $5000  (or 
$10,(XK)  in  tlie  case  of  a  couple  or  the 
head  of  a  family). 
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F(ir  tiwMc  wboMf  expected  income 
from  source*  other  than  salary  and 
wages  is  more  than  $100,  a  declaration 
is  to  be  filed  only  if  their  gross  income 
exceeds  $400  plus  $600  for  each  per¬ 
sonal  exemption  claimed. 

The  new  rule  will  relieve  about  one 
million  personj.  of  the  need  for  making 
the  annual  advance  declaration. 

''Dapandanft"  ora  diffarant  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  redefiiK^  in  the  new  tax 
code.  Heretofore,  a  "relationship  test" 
was  the  s()le  criterion  for  determining 
whetlnti  a  p<rson  was  a  dependent. 
Eight  s|>ecific  relationships  were  stated, 
and  tio  others  wire  authori/ed.  But  the 
I  t'W  law  permits  us  to  claim  as  a  de> 
|M‘nderit  anyone  living  in  our  iiousehold 
and  whom  we  support  to  the  exttmt  of 
contributing  more  than  lialf  of  his  living 
expenses. 

ftelatives  can  be  claimed  as  exemp¬ 
tions  no  mattir  where  they  reside.  The 
term  "relativr**"  cover*  parents,  grand¬ 
parents,  children,  stepchildren,  grand¬ 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  stepbrothers, 
stepsisters,  parents-in-law,  daughters- 
and  sons-in-law,  brothers-  and  sisters-in- 
law.  If  you  provide  more  than  half  the 
support  tA  any  of  the  foregoing  relatives, 
you  may  claim  him  as  a  dependent. 

In  the  past,  when  sevetral  children 
together  supported  a  parent  or  other 
close  relative,  but  wl»en  no  one  of  the 
children  contributed  more  than  half  of 
the  dependent’s  support,  no  one  could 
claim  him  as  a  dependent.  Under  the 
new  law,  the  dejK*ndency  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  periorl  ti{  years  among 
his  several  supporters.  The  law  indi¬ 
cate*  how  the  several  supporters  can 
make  arrangements  among  themselves 
for  claiming  the  depen<lency, 

Mor«  "credit"  for  childron  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  their  eaniings  and  expenses 
are  grunted  under  the  new  law.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount  earncHl  by  one’s  son 
nr  daughter  wlui  is  under  19,  the  tax¬ 
payer  may  now  claim  a  $600  exemption 
if  he  doe*  provide  mon*  tlian  half  of  .said 
offspring’s  support.  The  minor  must,  of 
course,  file  an  income-tax  return  on  his 
eaniings -and  he,  too,  may  claim  a  $6(N) 
exemption  on  his  return. 

In  th<)  case  of  college  students,  the 
19-year-old  age  limit  is  waived.  The 
cHily  requirement  is  attendance  as  a  full- 
tiimi  student.  Scholarships  the  taxpay¬ 
er’s  child  has  received  are  not  to  be  ctm- 
sidered  in  computing  whether  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  providing  more  than  lialf  the 


child’s  support,  in  qualifying  for  the 
$600  exemption. 

Lcti  tax  on  dividonds  .  .  . 

...  is  expected  to  benefit  six  or  seven 
million  stockholders.  For  years,  critics 
of  tax  laws  have  considered  the  levying 
of  a  tax  on  dividends  as  inequitable. 
They  pointed  out  that  this  practice  was, 
in  effect,  double  taxation:  Dividends, 
by  definition,  are  tlie  profits  of  a  corpo¬ 
ration  that  are  distributed  among  the 
owners  of  th«-  firm;  sinc'C  the  corporation 
has  already  paid  taxes  on  these  profits, 
requiring  th>7  sttx'kholder  to  report  his 
share  in  these  profits  as  inccmie  and  to 
pay  a  tax  (mi  this  income  is  viewed  as 
double  taxatirin. 

This  criticism  was  heeded  to  some 
extemt  by  our  lawmakers.  Stockholders 
may  now  deduct  $50  of  their  dividends 
from  their  taxable  income  each  year, 
which  means  a  tax  saving  ranging  from 
$10  to  $45.50,  depending  on  one’s  tax 
bracket. 

In  addition,  a  tax  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  4  per  cent  on  dividends  re¬ 
ceived  above  $50  is  provided  (but  tliis 
applies  only  to  dividends  received  after 
July  1,  1954).  So,  a  person  earning,  say 
$300  in  dividetiils  includes  only  $250  on 
his  tux  return;  he  then  adds  this  sum  to 
his  other  income,  makes  his  deductions, 
calculates  his  taxes,  and  finally  deducts 
$10  (4%  of  $250)  to  arrive  at  the  tax 
he  must  pay. 

Retired  folks  are  helped  .  .  . 

.  .  .  not  only  by  a  double  personal 
exemption  but  also  by  a  $12(X)  tax-free 
income  allowance  if  they  are  over  6.5. 
This  same  benefit  is  extended  also  to 
those  under  65  who  were  retired  under 
Federal,  state,  or  local  government  p(*n- 
sion  other  than  military. 

The  $1200  tax-free  income  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  retired  fierson’s  current 
earnings  in  part-time  work  that  exceed 
$900  and  by  whatever  he  collects  in 
Social  Security  benefits.  Note:  to  qualify 
for  this  double-exemption  IxMiefit,  he 
must  have  earned  at  least  $6(K)  during 
each  of  any  10  earlier  years. 

To  illustrate:  Jones,  a  retired  single 
person  past  65,  has  annual  income  of 
$3150,  consisting  of  $700  company  pen¬ 
sion,  $700  Social  Security,  $100  interest, 
$150  dividends,  $400  rents,  and  $1100 
part-time  employment.  The  new  law 
will  help  in  several  ways: 

1.  $50  tax-free  dividend  income 

2.  $700  tax-free  Social  Security 

3.  $12(M)  double  exemption 


4.  $4  dividend  credit  (4  per  cent  of 
the  last  $100  in  dividends) 

5.  $60  deducted  from  his  tax  as  a 
retirement  credit. 

Jones  will  pay  $128  tax  for  the  year. 
’This  is  arrived  at  thus:  20  per  cent  of  his 
taxable  income  of  $960  is  $192;  that 
sum,  less  the  $64  deductions  in  items 
4  and  5  above,  reduces  the  tax  to  $128. 

How  did  his  $3150  income  reduce  to 
a  $960  taxable  income?  Well,  the  $3150 
is  reduced  by  the  tax-free  $50  dividend 
and  $700  Social  Security  income  to  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $2400.  From 
this  he  takes  the  standard  10  per  c*ent 
deduction  of  $240  and  his  $1200  double 
personal  excmiption,  leaving  a  taxable 
income  of  $960. 

How  did  Junes  get  $60  “retirement 
credit?"  He  is  allowed  $1200  tax-free 
income,  less  (a)  $200,  the  amount  of 
his  part-time  earnings  above  $900,  and 
(h)  the  $700  Social  Security  income, 
leaving  him  a  balance  of  $300  unused 
tax-exempt  income.  Of  that,  20  |H*r  cent 
is  $60,  his  “retirement  credit.” 

...  on  annuities,  too  .  .  . 

.  .  .  for,  a  person  collecting  on  an 
annuity-retirement  policy  now  has  the 
life-expectancy  formula  to  govern  not 
only  his  annual  income  but  also  his 
income-tax  base.  This  is  best  explained 
by  an  example: 

Smith  has  an  annuity  policy  that  cost 
him  $18,000  and  that  pays  him  $1500  a 
year.  The  $1500  ac*tually  consists  of  two 
parts— his  income  on  the  $18,000  invest¬ 
ment  and  a  return  of  a  part  of  the 
$18,000  principal. 

Under  the  new  law.  Smith’s  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  is  used  as  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  of  his  annuity  is  to 
lie  deducted  as  “the  return  of  capital”; 
the  rest  is  taxable  as  income. 

Let’s  suppose  Smith’s  life  expectancy 
is  15  years.  To  Uncle  Sam,  this  means 
'that  it  will  take  Smith  15  years  to  get 
back  his  $18,0(M)— $1200  a  year.  Since 
his  annuity  amounts  to  $1500  a  year  and 
$1200  of  it  is  considered  a  return  of 
capital,  only  the  remaining  $300  is  in¬ 
come  and  therefore  taxable. 

The  law  is  highly  detailed,  very  spe¬ 
cific,  in  governing  various  types  of  re¬ 
tirement-income  plans. 

There  ore  new  deductions  .  .  . 

...  for  charity  and  fur  medical  ex¬ 
penses  under  the  new  law. 

Charity;  Maximum  deductions  are  in¬ 
creased  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
income.  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


DR.  RICHARD  G.  HALLISY,  dean  of  Forris  Insfifuto,  says: 


Practical  Working  Experience? 
Teacher  Trainees  Have  a  Lot 


Contrary  to  gonoral  opinion,  tomorrow's  ttachors  will  bo 
bringing  much  working  oxporionco  to  thoir  now  classrooms 


VERYONE  AGREES  that  hiiitiness  teachers  should 
have  business  working  experience.  Everyone  sug- 
gest.s  that  teachers  in  service  should  somehow 
manage  to  get  a  summer  or  part-time  job,  to  qiialifv  for 
this  experience  requirement.  Nearly  everyone  seems 
to  assume  that  business  teachers  don’t  have  such  ex|x*ri- 
ence  already  on  their  records. 

Among  the  antidotes  for  this  se<*mingly  serious  situ¬ 
ation  is  one  commonly  heard  in  conventions  and  read  in 
the  professional  literahire:  that  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  should  see  that  business  ex|>erience  is  proviiled  as 
part  of  the  training  program. 

Such  a  suggestion  ignores  the  practical  difficulties  of 
the  small,  nonmetropolitan  institution.  It  igrmres  the 
fact  that  the  trainees  would  be  placed  in  direct  and 
perhaps  unfair  competition  with  Iwal  pt^rsons  who 
may  urgently  need  the  positions.  It  igrM)res  the  flow 
and  ebb  of  opportunity.  It  ignores  the  loss  of  trainws 
into  busint^s  houses.  It  ignores  the  fac*t  that  teachers 
are  not— yet— paid  extra  for  having  this  (or  any  other) 
plus  quality. 

The  suggestion  also  ignores  the  fact  that  teacher 
trainees,  like  many  colh‘ge  youths,  may  be  getting— 
becau.se  of  personal  nt'cessity— working  exp<*rience  with¬ 
out  being  retjuinxl  academically  to  do  so. 

All  the  foregoing  c-onsiderations  led  the  writer  to  do 
the  obvious  thing: 

W«  tunr«ytd  128  studenH  .  .  . 

...  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  practical  working 
experience  they  had  had.  They  were  all  business- 
teacher  trainees  (including  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors)  at  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College 
[where  the  writer  was  then  located].  We  found  that 
123— all  but  5— had  had  some  experience  worthy  of  the 
name,  as  Table  1  shows. 


Although  only  88  different  students  re|>orted  work 
experience  in  husifiess,  the  total  numlnr  of  business  jobs 
heltl  by  the  group  far  exc-eenletl  88,  indicating  thiit  many 
students  held  many  dilferent  jobs -may  have,  ftir  ex¬ 
ample,  worked  as  a  sales  clerk  one  summer  and  as  a 
general  office  clerk  another  summer. 


TABLE  1.  (GENERAL  JOB  E.XPEBIENCE 


Item 

.Soph. 

Junior 

Se*nie)r 

Totals 

Niiml)er  with  .some  working 
experience 

Per  ce’iit  with  some  work- 

S3 

30 

40 

123 

ing  experienc-e  . 

77% 

94% 

9fl% 

Number  whose  work  was  in 

husine*ss  fiel(i.s . 

.32 

23 

33 

88 

Pe*r  cent  eif  workers  in  biisi- 

ners  flelds . 

Per  cent  e)f  workers  in  e)ther 

«0% 

77% 

83% 

72% 

fields  . 

40% 

23% 

17% 

28% 

Of  35  students  whe)  liste*d  employment  e‘xperience 
other  than  in  business,  13  indicaterl  that  they  had 
workerl  one  or  more  summers  as  playgroiinel  directors, 
camp  coun.se*lors,  or  YVK’A  or  YWCA  assistants— experi¬ 
ence  that  may  be*  as  valuable  as  (or  e*ven  meire*  valuable 
than)  “actiiar  busine‘ss  e*xperience. 

The  kinds  of  experie^nces  obtained  by  tl»e  88  wlu) 
worked  in  busine‘ss  varieel  conside^rably.  Our  tally  on 
the  jobs  they  had  held  was  as  follows: 


Selling  . 

.  .50 

Steno-beH)kkee*|)<r  .  .  . 

.  14 

General  office  work  . 

.  28 

fderk-typist  . 

.  11 

Waiter  or  waitress  . . 

.  19 

Cashier-checker  . 

.  6 

BcM)kkeeper-typist  .  . 

.  17 

Telepheme  operates  . 

.  5 
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TABLE  2.  MAJOR  OFFICE  TASKS  PERFORMED 


Aiiawfrruig  th<!  tclephorM* .  60 

Filing .  53 

Typewriting . 44 

Billing  and  checking .  40 

Recording  or  bookkeeping .  32 

Mailing  .  31 

Dictatk>n  and  tranacription .  20 

Receiving  arul  paying  cawh .  9 

Receiving  caller*  .  5 


Other  clasaihcations  listed  five  or  fewer  times  were: 
receptionist,  cost  accountant,  file  clerk,  payroll  clerk, 
timekeeper,  shipping  clerk,  collector,  personnel  worker, 
printer,  survey  worker,  arrd  proprietor  of  own  business. 

The  types  of  doties  .  .  . 

.  .  .  experienced  by  the  teacher  trainees  varied  con- 
sideralrly.  Tables  2  and  3  show  that  the  practical 
experience  gained  by  the  students  is  quite  t^ical  of 
office  work  and  is  related  directly  to  the  kind  c/i  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  that  they  were  preparing  to  give. 
The  listings  under  Office  Tasks  Pe^ormed  and  Office 
Machinen  Vied  are  markedly  similar  in  variety  and  rela¬ 
tive  fre(|uency  to  the  results  usually  obtained  on  surveys 
of  the  duties  of  beginning  office  workers  and  of  the 
machines  they  use. 

Were  these  brief  experiences?  No.  The  duration 
of  employment  periods  is  surprising:  it  ranges  from 
a  minimum  of  *a  whole  summer”  to  a  maximum  of  9 
years.  The  average  for  the  group  was  1.4  surmners- 
approximately  4^  months  on  the  job.  Seniors,  as  may 
be  expected,  averaged  higher:  they  had  two  or  mor<* 
summers  of  work  ex|>erienoe  in  one  or  more  positions. 


TABLE  3.  OFFICE  MACHINES  USED 


Tyi)ewrlfer  .  53 

Adding-listing  machine  .  51 

Stencil  duplicator .  25 

Cash  register .  17 

Spirit  duplicator .  14 

Rotary  calculator,  electric .  10 

Electric  typewriter .  7 

Comptometer  or  Burroughs  key -drive  calculator .  6 

Bookkeeping  machine .  6 

Addressograph  machine .  6 

Transcribing  machine .  5 

Postuge-int'ter  machine .  4 

('heck  writer .  4 

Billing  machine .  3 

Offset  printing  machine .  2 

Key-punch  machine .  .  2 

Mailing  machine .  2 


A  goodly  number  of  students  reported  working  sum¬ 
mers  and  week  ends  in  stores  or  offices  ever  since  their 
graduation  from  high  school.  Many  commented  that 
their  summer  work  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  employer 
that  they  were  invited  back  to  their  old  jobs  summer 
after  summer. 

Did  students  reolize  the  value  .  .  . 

...  of  their  experience?  We  wondered  about  this, 
so  we  asked  the  students.  The  answers  they  gave,  cited 
in  synoptic  form  in  Table  4,  indicate  that,  at  least  in 
retrospect,  students  did  sense  the  implications  of  their 
work  experience  for  their  future  as  business  teachers. 
Note  in  Table  4  that  items  1  and  5  could  well  be  com¬ 
bined  for  52  “votes”  for  the  functional  practicality  of 
the  experience;  and  that  items  2  and  3  could  similarly 
be  combiruxi  for  58  “votes”  on  their  growth  in  under¬ 
standing  hunum  relations. 

Additional  verification  of  the  fact  that  they  did  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  work  experience  is  indicated  by  ^ta 
in  Table  1.  Note  bow  the  proportion  of  students  taking 
their  employment  in  business  increased  steadily,  year 

TABLE  4.  WORK-EXPERIENCE  VALUES 


1 .  Greater  knowledge  of  business  itself .  36 

2.  Learned  how  to  meet  people .  32 

3.  Learned  how  to  get  along  with  people .  26 

4.  Experience  will  help  me  help  my  .students .  22 

5.  My  business  skills  were  greatly  increased .  16 

6.  Helped  me  develop  self-confidence .  11 

7.  Makes  my  class  work  here  more  meaningful .  10 


8.  Developed  my  ability  to  solve  problems  myself  ....  7 


by  year  (60*,  77*,  and  83*)  and  the  proportion  of  those 
working  in  fields  other  than  business  naturally  de¬ 
creased  (40*,  23*,  and  17*). 

A  follow-up  study  made  of  the  juniors  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  between  their  junior  and  senior  years 
showed  interesting  contrasts.  Of  15  students  who  had 
already  completed  their  student  teaching,  four  said 
their  new  summer’s  work  was  of  great  value  to  them  as 
future  teachers;  eight  were  skeptical,  but  thought  that 
their  experience  added  to  their  general  background 
knowledge;  the  others  just  shook  their  heads.  Four  other 
students  who  had  previously  had  experience  as 
waitresses  in  resort  hotels  and  had  just  completed  office 
experiences  said  the  prior  experience  was  much  more 
valuable. 

In  general  then,  our  analysis  would  indicate  that— 

•  Business-teacher  trainees  do  have  no  inconsider¬ 
able  amount  of  functional  work  experience. 

•  The  experience  correlates  highly  with  that  of 
regular  business  workers;  it  is  valid  experience. 

•  There  very  well  may  be  “work  experiences”  more 
valuable  to  business  teadiers  than  “business”  experience. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TtACHER’S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER'S  PLANBOOK 

Reports 


Seven-Letter  Word  for  Headaches  and  Heartaches 


WE  ARE  AGAIN  about  to  live 
dangerouslyl”  says  the  his¬ 
tory  teacher,  deftly  sliding 
her  tray  mito  the  lunchroom  table  with 
one  hand  and  waving  the  latest  "Bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Oflfice”  with  the  other. 
“Another  PTA  meeting  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  night  of  Report  Card  Day. 
Probably  in  administrative  circles  that 
is  referred  to  as  psychological  timing.” 

“Psychologically,”  says  the  math 
teacher,  “it  might  be  better  timed  after 


"Shall  it  be  standards 

.  .  .  you  ask  yourself.  Immediately 
comes  a  volley  of  queries:  Standards 
or  averages  of  what?  Advantages  of  each 
basis?  EMsadvantages?  What  are  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  a  good  grading  system? 

A  good  grading  system  should  be  easy 
to  administer,  valid!  It  should  stimulate 
the  student,  give  him  his  standing  at  all 
times.  It  should  place  the  responsibility 
to  earn  grades  on  the  student  rather 
than  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
give  grades.  In  addition,  it  should  give 
the  student  training  in  self-evaluation. 

•  Standards  of  What?  “Why,  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement,”  you  say  tritely. 
But  achievement  In  what?  In  mastery  of 
subject  matter?  Partially,  maybe.  If  so, 
lum’  do  you  measure  this  mastery?  In 


Other  things  besides 

. . .  must  be  considered  in  your  mark¬ 
ings  if  you  hold  that  today’s  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  are  broader  and  deep¬ 
er  than  the  old,  narrow  “acquisition  of 
subject  matter.” 


HELEN  HINKSON  CkEEN 
MickigM  Stata  Coilaga 
East  Lantiag,  Mkkigan 


they’ve  had  a  couple  of  days  to  simmer 
down  a  bit.  Or  a  couple  of  weeks 
before,  while  there  would  still  be  time 
for  a  little  concerted  parent-teacher 
action.  Report  cards!  Oh,  my  aching 
ulcers!” 

“Now  the  person  who  figures  out  a 


or  averages?"  .  .  . 

memorization  of  textbook  material?  In 
ability  to  type  so  many  words  a  minute? 
Or  to  apply  a  skill  or  knowledge  to  some 
real-lifo  situation.  Whut  sort  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  Ijive  you  devised— or  could  you 
devise— for  that  one? 

•  Any  admntages  in  standards?  Per¬ 
haps.  Fixed:  absolute;  tangible;  srrme- 
thing  to  tie  to.  Johnny  masters  95  per 
cent  and  he  gets  an  “A.”  But  "F”  for 
65  per  cent. 

Easy  to  administer.  Comparatively, 
that  is.  Nothing  in  grading  is  ever  easy. 
You  may  have  quite  a  struggle  deciding 
whether  Johnny  gets  65  (and  passes) 
or  64  (and  fails).  But  once  it’s  decided 
—that’s  it! 

Gives  a  picture  of  how  students  rank 


achievement  .  .  . 

If  you  believe  that  “the  whole  child 
goes  to  school,”  them  the  traditional 
system  of  marking  on  achievement  hi 
mattery  ci  subject  matter  doesn’t  fit. 

If  you  believe  that  “education  seeks 


way  to  educate  boys  and  girls  witluMit 
having  to  give  grades  will  make  a, 
quote,  significant  contrifmtion  to  educa¬ 
tion,  un{|uote,”  pompously  opinef  still 
another.  “You  know.  I’ve  liwn  think¬ 
ing-” 

Well,  so  have  you.  As  rejMirt-card 
time  nears,  the  opposite  comers  of  your 
mind  start  slugging  it  out,  with  you- 
know-who  right  in  the  middle.  'Fhere 
are  so  many  problems  to  consider.  For 
instance,  bases  of  grading. 


in  comparison  with  “norms”  for  such 
work. 

Gives  a  definite  basis  for  promotion 
and  grade  placement.  Jane  stays  right 
ill  Shorthand  I  until  she  can  take  it  at 
66  warn. 

Has  the  weight  of  traditkMi  liehiiul 
it.  (Now,  is  that  an  advantage?) 

•  How  about  averages  as  a  basis? 
More  flexible  than  standards.  Ckaxl!  But 
can  you  fairly  measure  Johimy’s  prog¬ 
ress  against  that  of  Jane’s?  Are  Johnny 
and  Jane  so  identical  in  abilities,  tem¬ 
peraments,  motor  skills,  backgrounds 
that  they  should  produce  identical  re¬ 
sults?  You’re  implying  that  such  is 
true  when  you  start  talking  about  aver¬ 
ages  and  normal  curves  of  distribution. 


the  optimum  development  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  social  environment,”  can 
you  conceivably  base  Johnny’s  optimum 
development  on  some  sort  of  compari¬ 
son  with  Jane’s  develc^ment?  If  Johnny 
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and  Jane  are  uniquely  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  how  can  you  “curve”  them? 

If  the  optimum  development  of  each 
“whole”  child  is  sought,  aren’t  you  im¬ 
plying  that  all  the  facets  of  his  natture 
must  be  considered  in  his  education? 

Where  do  effort,  co-operation,  ability 
to  work  well  with  others,  native  capaci¬ 
ty  come  in?  Is  ability  to  memorize  facts 
more  important  than  originality,  initia¬ 
tive,  stick-to-itiveness?  Is  reasoning  abil¬ 
ity  of  greater  worth  than  will  power, 
self-control,  or  social  consciousness? 

•  What  the  school  stresses  should 
somehow  be  revealed  in  its  markings 
and  report  system.  The  traditional  per¬ 
centage  or  letter  markings  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  mastery  of  subject  matter 
or  development  of  basic  skills  are  the 


prime  objectives.  Percentile  rankings 
or  averages  say  to  some  that  how  a  child 
stacks  up  against  others  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  objective. 

•  As  wide  a  sampling  as  possible 
must  be  the  basis  for  your  markings; 
how  wide  will  be  influenced  always  by 
such  things  as  nature  and  size  of  class, 
teacher  load,  and  grade  level.  Included 
in  your  samplings  should  be  tests,  class 
participation,  problem  situations,  spe¬ 
cial  reports,  outside  readings,  prompt¬ 
ness  and  dependability  in  work,  inter¬ 
est  (as  shown  by  quality  and  nature  of 
work),  and  midterm  and  final  examina¬ 
tions. 

Individual  progress  and  development 
in  such  areas  as  work  habits,  social 
qualities,  character  traits,  and  person¬ 


What  about  failures? 

.  .  .  progress,  improvement,  effort,  in¬ 
terest.  Can  a  student  have  failed  if  he 
evidences  these— even  if  he  does  not 
come  up  to  certain  standards  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  mastery  of  subject  matter?  Even 
if  he  holds  the  lowest  average  in  the 
whole  class? 

Yet  how  can  he  go  on  to  the  next 
class  if  he  hasn’t  mastered  at  least  a 
minimum  standard  of  achievement?  Or, 
if  averages  serve  as  a  basis,  doesn’t  the 
normal  curve  of  distribution  say  that 
in  every  group  there  should  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  “A’s”  and  also  a  certain 
number  of  “F” s”? 

Now  that’s  one  you  can  answer— “No/” 
The  sins  against  the  emotional  peace  of 
children  and  against  good  pedagogy 
committed  by  bhnd  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  “normal  curve”  grading  are  probably 
as  legion  as  those  committed  in  blind 
adherence  to  any  other  standards. 

•  This  you  do  know.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  teach  a  group  in  which  the 
conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  per¬ 
fect  normal  curve  exist. 

There  is  a  lovely  rule  of  thumb  re- 


We  must  consider  .  . 

garding  normal  curves  that  all  teachers 
should  learn:  The  smaller  the  class,  the 
greater  the  deviations  likely  from  the 
normal  curve. 

But  you  just  can’t  throw  normal 
curves  of  distribution  out,  can  you? 
Don’t  they  have  any  real  significance  for 
the  ordinary  classroom  teacher?  Indeed 
they  do! 

Properly  used,  even  in  small  groups, 
a  curve  can  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  the  teacher.  It  can  give  a  pretty 
clear  picture  of  you.  It  can  be  a  fine 
self-analysis  tool. 

If  you  teach  a  small  group  and  you 
don’t  get  a  curve  skewed  heavily  to  the 
“A”  and  “B”  end,  quite  possibly  you  are 
doing  a  sloppy  job  of  teaching.  Could  be 
that  you  are  failing  to  give  the  right 
remedial  work  at  the  right  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  failures.  Or,  possibly,  you  are 
teaching  beyond  the  level  of  ability  of 
the  group.  Or  asking  the  impossible  of 
all  but  the  brightest  few. 

Surely,  if  any  progress  has  been  made 
'  in  educational  philosophy,  in  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  in  educational  ob- 
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"Am  I  the  one  who  is  failing?''  .  .  . 


.  .  .  many  of  us  wonder.  Over  and 
over  you  mull  these  disturbing  ques¬ 
tions: 

“Did  I  fail  to  give  slow  Johnny  suffi¬ 
cient  individual  help?  Could  I  have 
spared  more  time  for  him  without 
jeopardizing  the  progress  of  the  rest  of 
the  tlass? 


“What  about  sullen  Joe?  Could  I  have 
gotten  to  the  bottom  of  why  he  was 
crosswise  with  the  world  if  I  had  really 
tried? 

“How  about  the  content  of  the 
course?  Is  it  really  on  the  students’  level, 
or  am  I  trying  to  teach  them  things  they 
can’t  learn?  Am  I  expecting  too  much 


ality  are  frequently  re<-  irdcd  on  repjtri 
today.  Unf'  ilunately,  .u":b  rnarKigs 
often  seem  to  occupy  a  secondary  spo* 
on  the  report  and  tend  to  l>e  considered 
separately,  rather  ♦ban  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  progress  made  in  a  given 
class. 

Progress,  improvement,  interest,  ef. 
fort!  How  much  weight  should  these 
carry  in  determining  a  child’s  report? 
Wffiat  about  levels  of  ability?  Handi¬ 
caps?  Emotional  strains?  Health?  Is 
the  child  who  is  battling  with  great  j 
frustration  to  be  further  frustrated  by 
an  educational  system  that  expects  him  i 
to  accomplish  something  that,  for  him,  | 
is  the  impossible— at  least  at  the  par 
ticular  moment?  Shall  he  be  brairded  | 
a  failure? 


jectives,  in  understanding  of  the  lam 
of  learning  and  of  child  psychology,  you 
ought  to  have  a  low  level  of  failures- 
not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  “A’s”  and 
“B’s.” 

“But  of  course  some  fail,”  you  argue 
with  yourself.  “There  are  failures  in 
life.  If  we  create  real-life  situations  in 
school,  then  there  are  bound  to  be  fail¬ 
ures.  Aren’t  there?” 

“Are  there?”  asks  the  other  cewner  of 
your  mind.  “What  about  our  educational 
objectives?  Will  they  be  best  met  by 
failing  this  boy?”  If  so,  then  .failure 
may,  paradoxically  and  ultimately,  be  a 
factor  for  good  in  his  development.  If 
not,  on  what  grounds  do  you  justify  fail¬ 
ure?  Is  it  for  the  good  of  the  group.  | 
perhaps? 

Why  does  he  fail?  Whose  fault  is  it? 
His  parents,  because  they  didn’t  endow 
him  with  what  it  takes?  Society,  for 
placing  him  within  the  particular  social 
and  economic  group  in  which  he  lives? 
The  school,  for  offering  him  a  curricu¬ 
lum  unsuited  to  his  needs,  abilities,  orj 
interests?  You? 


from  them,  or  have  I  lost  their  interest  | 
by  not  challenging  them  enough? 

“How  about  initiative  and  leader¬ 
ship?  Is  the  class  run  democratically 
enough  to  help  each  child  develop  these 
qualities?  Have  I  allowed  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-evaluation  and  ap¬ 
praisal?” 
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That  old  JIT  slogan  darts  out  from 
thp  back  of  your  mind:  If  the  learner 
hasn’t  learned,  the  teacher  hasn’t  taught.' 


Notes  to  parents  can 

,  .  .  what  they  want:  a  lot  more  in¬ 
formation  about  the  progress  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  children  than  they  can 
get  from  the  report  cards.  So,  it  is 
becoming  common  practice  for  teachers 
to  tuck  a  note  to  Mom  and  Pop  in  the 
envelope  containing  the  report  card. 
You  can  accomplish  such  a  lot  by  these 
letters— 

•  You  can,  for  example,  bring  them 
up  to  date— gently,  of  course— about 
changes  of  educational  philosophy  con¬ 
cerning  which  Mom  and  Pop  may  not 
be  familiar. 

Notes  to  parents,  properly  couched 


What  do  we  do  now 

...  on  the  next  weeks’  work?  From 
the  student’s  point  of  view.  Report  Card 
Day  should  never  be  filled  with  sur¬ 
prises  or  fraught  with  disappointments. 
In  a  good  marking  system,  he  will  know 
what  the  system  is  based  on  and  what 
his  progress  has  been  to  date. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  your  class 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  evaluation  and 
appraisal  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  marking  period. 
Wherein  did  “we”  fall  short?  What 
should  be  our  objectives  in  the  period 
ahead?  What  do  we  do  now? 

•  As  teacher,  you  realize  that  such 
evaluation  sessions  are  time-consuming 
but  necessary  to  ultimate  learning.  The 
question,  “What  better  could  we  be 


Comparing  this  class 

...  is  something  that  you  probably 
just  can’t  resist.  Smugly,  you  gloat  in¬ 
wardly  when  your  group  surpasses  na¬ 
tional  norms,  when  your  students  out¬ 
shine  those  of  the  teacher  across  the 
hall.  Unhappily,  you  try  to  make  light 
of  comparisons  when  your  group  is  the 
one  outclassed  by  either  norms  or 
neighbors  —  but,  inwardly,  you  are 
troubled. 

It  might  be  better,  however,  to  face 
squarely  the  fact  that  comparisons  of 
different  groups  lacks  vahdity.  Two 
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“Do  I  really  show  that  I  enjoy  my 
students?  Do  I  help  each  one  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  something  each  day?  Do  I  en¬ 


give  them  .  .  . 

and  judiciously  timed,  can  certainly 
be  the  best  stitch-in-time  device  that 
the  teacher  has  at  her  command.  But  do 
you  always  recognize  and  make  good 
use  of  this  device? 

•  Could  a  properly  timed  note  have 
welded  you  and  Johnny’s  mother  into  a 
staunch  team  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
“why”  Johnny  was  not  doing  well? 
Could  an  interested  note  from  you  con¬ 
cerning  David’s  chronic  hoarseness 
every  afternoon  have  called  his  parents’ 
attention  to  a  condition  needing  the 
immediate  care  of  a  speciahst?  Could  a 
note  asking  Joey’s  mother  to  drop  in  for 


to  get  a  running  start 

doing  with  this  period  of  time”  (stand¬ 
ard  criteria  for  every  day’s  procedure) 
will  yield  a  bold,  “Nothing.”  This  is 
the  best  possible  use  you  could  make 
of  this  time  before  embarking  on  a  new 
marking  period. 

Because  you  are  a  skillful  teacher, 
you  will  utilize  basic  principles  of 
teacher-pupil  planning.  You  will  see 
that  the  purpose  of  such  evaluation  is 
clear  to  the  boys  and  girls,  that  what¬ 
ever  plan  is  devised  will  be  flexible  and 
adapted  to  the  group.  Y'ou  will  have 
carefully  prepared  for  your  part  in  this 
teacher-pupil  planning.  You  will  be  a 
wise  resource  person,  but  not  a  dictator. 
You  will  skillfully  aid  the  group  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  themselves  the  best  course  of 


with  others  ... 

groups  of  eleventh-grade  typists  may 
have  nothing  in  common  save  that  both 
groups  are  eleventh-grade  students. 

•  Comparisons  that  might  be  more 
helpful  are  those  that  compare  this  class 
with  the  one  you  taught  last  term,  or 
with  another  section  of  the  same  class. 
Before  comparing,  note  factors  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  progress  and 
on  validity  of  comparison:  size  of  class, 
previous  training,  from  where  they 
come,  hour  of  day,  selectivity  of  the 
groups,  etc.  Any  or  all  of  these  may 


courage  my  students  to  develop  good 
group  spirit?  Do  I  enlist  parent  co¬ 
operation?” 


a  conference  in  which  you  praised  his 
fine  work  habits,  his  trustworthiness,  his 
good  citizenship  have  prevented  her 
from  doing  what  Joey  called  “Yelling 
at  me  ’cause  I  don’t  make  good  grades 
like  my  sister”? 

•  Do  notes  to  parents  give  your  stu¬ 
dents  the  feehng  of  security  that  comes‘' 
from  sensing  that  teachers  and  parents 
are  working  together  with  them  and  for 
them,  and  are  solidly  behind  them  what¬ 
ever  may  come? 

Do  you  really  make  as  effective  use 
of  this  fine  guidance  tool  as  you  could 
or  should? 


action.  You  are  prepared  to  sit  tight 
and  let  them  make  some  mistakes  in  pro¬ 
cedure  and  judgment  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  their  abihty  to  evaluate,  their 
sense  of  values,  and  their  self-direction. 

•  Co-operatively,  your  students  and 
you  will  evaluate  the'  quality  of  the 
learning  experiences  just  passed  through 
and  co-operatively  plan  for  the  new. 

•  Individually,  each  student  will 
evaluate  his  own  contribution  to  and 
participation  in  the  learning  experi¬ 
ences,  and  his  growth  and  development 
as  a  result  of  .such  experiences. 

Such  evaluation  of  the  activities  of 
the  marking  period  should  lead  to  more 
effective  growth  in  the  new  period  and 
to  more  meaningful  reports  as  well. 


have  bearing  on  the  results  or  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  groups. 

You  won’t  always  be  able  to  put  your 
finger  on  just  why  you  get  better  re¬ 
sults  one  time  than  another;  but,  as 
long  as  you  are  trying  to  answer  the 
“why’s,”  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
Keep  on  trying  to  find  those  answers. 
But,  for  goodness’  sake,  don’t  bog  down 
in  an  analytical  quagmire.  Much  more 
important  is  the  job  of  keeping  on  teach¬ 
ing.  Report-card  time  will  catch  up  with 
you  again  before  you  know  it. 
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Bookkeeping  Students  Say  Their 

.  .  .  and  research  by  Dr.  F.  Wayne  House  (University  oi 


Poor  students  work  harder  on  homework  than  do  superior  students 


The  writer  made  a  close-up  study  of  the  homework  habits 
and  attitudes  of  357  first-year  bookkeeping  students.  He 
used  (1)  a  questionnaire  for  all,  (2)  personal  interviews 
as  one  group  finished  each  chapter  in  its  textbook,  and 
(3)  additional  personal  interviews  now  and  then  with 
another  group.  Each  student  kept  records  of  the  time  in¬ 
vested  in  doing  his  assignments.  Included  in  the  records 
were  time  for  studying,  doing  exercises,  solving  workbook 
problems,  doing  things  over,  etc. 

When  students  averaged  all  their  time  records  for  all  the 
assigiunents,  we  found  that  the  average  daily  number  of 
minutes  ranged  from  36  to  73  minutes,  with  a  mean  of  about 
50  minutes  a  day. 

Who  studied  the  most?  The  poorest  students.  The  range 
of  minutes-a-day  averages  was  computed  for  each  fourth  (as 


measured  by  final  accomplishment)  of  the  357  learners. 
The  top  fourth— the  fourth  of  the  357  who  ended  with  the 
best  marks— averaged  between  a  high  of  56  minutes  a  dav 
to  a  low  of  41  minutes  a  day.  The  bottom  fourth  ranged 
from  a  high  average  of  73  minutes  a  day  to  a  low  of  4d 
minutes.  Detailed  analysis  shows  that  the  bottom  one  fourtti 
spent,  on  the  average,  20  per  cent  more  time  each  day  on 
homework  assignments  than  the  top  fourth  did. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  assignments  naturally 
varied  at  different  points  in  tht 
course.  For  example,  one  student 
ves  averaged  60  minutes  a  day  on  one 

_  chapter  but  only  25  minutes  a  dav 

on  another.  At  the  left  is  the  kev 
V///////////Z^  Undecided  to  the  charts. 


Many  students  don't  or  can't  find  time  to  finish  their  homework 


^TTie  learners  were  asked  whether  they  actually  spent  enough 
time  on  their  assignments  to  complete  them  satisfactorily. 
The  responses  are  charted,  by  quarters  in  class  standing, 
here  at  the  right. 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  top  fourth  indicated  yes,  they 
did  spend  the  time  required  by  the  assignments.  The  ratio 
of  “yes*  answers  diminishes  rapidly,  while  that  of  “no” 
answers  increases— which  is  esp>ecially  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  students  at  the  bottom  actually  spent 
much  more  time  on  their  homework  than  did  the  top-fourth 
students. 

Altogether,  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  students— some  in  each 
fourth,  but  proportionately  more  in  the  lower  quarters- 
reported  that  they  did  not,  or  could  not,  give  their  assign¬ 
ments  enough  time  to  'do  them  adequately. 


Top 

'/4 


2nd 

•A 


3rd 

'/4 


4Hi 

>/4 


A  quarter  protest  that  the  assignments  are  unreasonably  long 


When  asked  whether  they  thought  the  assignments  given 
them  were  unreasonably  long,  slightly  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  students  (“yes”  in  the  chart  at  the  right)  averred 
that  they  were  spending  more  time  each  day  on  assignments 
*  than  they  thought  was  reasonable  to  expect  of  them. 

The  protest  came  from  all  groups— all  four  fourths  in  class 
standing— but  the  ratio  is,  as  might  be  expected,  highest 
among  the  students  in  the  bottom  quarter,  who  spend  the 
most  time  doing  their  assignments. 

Many  teachers  will  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  some 
64  per  cent  of  the  students  said  no  to  the  query,  indicating 
that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  length  of  assignments; 
but  it  is  jarring  to  note  that  a  third  of  the  students  under¬ 
take  homework  with  a  feeling  of  imposition  and  a  keen 
sense  of  an  unfair  time  requirement. 
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( 


Assignments  Are  Too  Long,  Hard 

Nebraska)  indicates  that  students  may  be  right  .  .  . 


Nearly  half  spend  more  time  on  bookkeeping  than  on  any  other  subject 

III  view  of  the  obviously  great  amount  of  time  spent  on 
bookkeeping  homework,  students  were  asked  whether  they 
RT^eiit  more  time  on  bookkeeping  assignments  than  on  assign¬ 
ments  in  their  other  subjects.  More  than  half  the  students 
said,  “Yes,  I  do  spend  more  time  on  bookkeeping  than  on 
assignments  in  any  of  my  other  courses”— which  ought  to 
be  an  eye-opener  to  bookkeeping  teachers  everywhere. 

The  “yesses”  were  most  emphatic  among  the  students  in 
the  bottom  fourth,  but— another  eye-opener— they  came 
from  considerable  numbers  of  students  in  each  of  the  other 
Fourths  of  the  students,  too. 

These  particular  data  should  be  reveaUng  to  anyone  who 
hinks  of  bookkeeping  as  an  “easy”  course  or  who  wonders 
,vhv  the  percentage  of  students  who  go  on  to  second-year 
MHikkeeping  is  so  low. 


Top 

'/4 


2nd 

y4 


3rd 

y^ 


4th 


dore  than  a  quarter  find  the  assignments 

\.sked  whether  they  thought  bookkeeping  assignments  were 
eallv  diflScult  (quite  aside  from  the  time  they  took),  three- 
ourths  of  the  students  said,  “No,  they  are  not  diflScult.” 
At  first  sight,  that  seems  a  satisfying  answer;  but  second 
bought  leaves  one  appalled  at  realizing  that  one  out  of 
every  four  students  says  that  his  homework  is  really  diflScult 
or  him  to  do. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  answers  are  fairly  well  in  line 
kvith  students’  success  in  the  course.  Almost  all  the  superior 
itudents  said  that  assignments  were  not  diflScult,  but  half 
the  bottom-fourth  students  said,  “Yes,  they  are  diflScult.” 
Nine  times  as  many  poor  students  as  superior  students  (45 
^0  5)  protested  the  diflficulty  of  the  assignments.  The 
Further  down  the  list  you  look,  the  more  there  are  who  said. 
Yes,  they  are  diflScult.” 


are  difficult,  too 


■Length  of  assignments  materially  affects  accomplishment 


To  determine  whether  the  data  in  students’  answers  were 
tmly  significant,  the  writer  apphed  the  statistical  Chi-square 
ft  st  to  the  responses  of  the  top-  and  bottom-quarter  students. 
He  found  that  there  was  suflScient  “significant  diflFerence” 
to  warrant  these  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  a  student’s  suc- 
'  oss  in  bookkeeping  and  his  spending  enough  time  on  his 
assignments  to  complete  what  has  been  assigned. 

2.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  a  student’s  lack 
of  success  and  his  belief  that  his  assignments  take  an 
uiiieasonable  amount  of  time. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  a  student’s  lack 
of  success  and  his  spending  more  time  on  assignments  in 
!>o()kkceping  than  on  assignments  in  other  subjects. 

4.  There  is  a  direct  connection  between  a  student’s  lack 


of  success  and  his  finding  assignments  to  be  diflScult.  If 
they’re  hard  for  him,  so  is  the  whole  course. 

In  general,  the  length  of  the  homework  assigiunent  was 
a  significant  cause  of  trouble  to  40  per  cent  of  the  superior 
students  and  70  per  cent  of  those  in  the  bottom  quarter. 

So,  obviously,  the  time  required  for  students  to  complete 
the  assignments  you  give  them  is  a  critical  factor  in  teaching 
bookkeeping.  It  is  highly  probable  that  your  assignments 
are  too  long.  Your  students  probably  feel  that  they  spend 
more  time  on  bookkeeping  assignments  than  they  should. 
Your  poorer  students  probably  spend  more  time  on  home¬ 
work  than  do  your  superior  ones,  notwithstanding  the 
common  allegation,  “They  won’t  work.” 

Do  these  data  apply  to  your  students?  It’s  worth  finding 
out.  Ask  the  same  questions  in  your  classes! 
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I  IP  TO  NOW,  copy  for  short-run  duplicating  joh 
^  has  been  prepared  with  a  master  sheet  and  a  caj. 
bon,  or  transfer,  sheet  impregnated  with  an  aniline  dye 
Anyone  who  has  done  one  of  these  jobs  knows  tkt 
the  striking  of  a  typewriter  key  or  the  pressure  of  a 


Mechanically,  It’s  the  Same 

Don’t  expect  changes  in  procedure  with  the  Aia- 
graph.  There  aren’t  any.  You  still  have  a  master  sheet 
and  a  transfer  sheet,  but  the  transfer  sheet  is  coated 
with  a  light  brown  wax  that  contains  the  color-formini 
compounds.  As  before,  pressure  of  the  typewriter  ke 
pencil  transfers  the  coating  deposit  to  the  baci 

light  brown  ie 


or 

of  the  master  in  reverse  image— still 
color.  But  when  blank  paper  goes  into  the  duplicator 
it  is  moistened  with  a  colorless  fluid  that,  when  it  coma 
into  contact  with  the  image  on  the  matter  containing 
the  two  color-forming  components,  brings  out  the  imagt 
in  a  deep,  legible  blue  on  the  blank  paper. 

So  much  for  the  process  itself.  What  does  it  offer 
the  school? 

•  The  coating  on  the  transfer  sheet  does  not  stain 
or  smear.  You  can  guess  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  tk 
operator  who  is  used  to  having  dirty  hands.  Further 
more,  the  money  spent  for  special  soaps  to  remove 
carbon  stains  is  available  for  better  use,  as  is  the  wask 
ing  time  saved. 

•  Normal  pressure  of  a  rubber  eraser  is  all  you  need 
to  correct  errors— without  stain. 

•  The  master  sheet  will  produce  up  to  100  copies 
each  attractive  and  legible. 


Your  Hands  Stay  Clean  When  YouVe 


Duplicating 
By  "Azograph 


And  Erasures  Are  No  Problem 


What  Equipment  Do  You  Need? 

The  Azograph  master  sheet  cannot  be  used  on  niO' 
existing  duplicating  machines,  because  the  fluid  tli 
combines  with  the  brown  wax  to  produce  the  blii 
color  requires  the  use  of  different  metals  in  constnict 
ing  the  machine.  At  present,  two  machines  can  do  tli. 
job— an  electrically  operated  machine  just  put  ini 
production  by  A.  B.  Dick  (it  can  also  be  used  for  ani 
line-dye-process  duplicating),  and  a  hand-operated 
model  introduced  last  year  for  aniline-dye  duplicatine 
which  can  be  adapted  to  produce  Azograph  copy. 

Don’t  File  and  Forget 

A  small-school  business  department  that  ahead) 
has  one  or  more  duplicating  machines  is  not,  of  course 
going  to  throw  them  out  in  order  to  buy  new  machine^ 
But,  when  you’re  considering  adding  to  your  equip 
ment,  or  when  trade-in  time  comes  around,  it  may  b 
time  to  think  about  the  Azograph. 
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he  key  to  shorthand  accuracy  and 
|ndurance  is  a  speed  reserve;  so: 

ere's  How  to  Build 
horthand  Speed  .  . 


•  By  Gregg’s  famous  aufhor-lecturer-demonstrator,  Madeline  S.  Strony 
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Use  EASY  dictation  material  .  .  . 

,  .  .  throughout  the  speed-building  campaign.  If  you 
io,  students  leam  to  write  spontaneously  (without  paus- 

Ing  until  they  recall  the  perfect  dictionary  outline)  by 
ound  any  word  they  hear  and  so  will  be  able  to  write 
lore  difficult  material  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises. 

If  speed  is  developed  on  material  loaded  with  easy 
jutlines,  more  time  is  available  to  the  student  to  write 
Liny  difficult  words.  The  ability  to  write  simple  words 
fast  (they  become  almost  automatic)  gives  more  time  to 
\vrile  hard  words. 


12.  Preview  ALL  speed  dictafior.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  whether  it  is  at  60  or  160  words  a  minute.  The 
material  must  be  previewed— if  it  is  not,  then  the  take  is 
a  test  and  not  a  speed-building  activity. 

It  is  not  too  important  whether  the  words  are  put 
on  the  board  just  for  reading  or  whether  they  are  read 
nd  then  written  (I  prefer  to  have  the  class  simply  read 
them).  Before  each  repetition  of  the  dictation,  however, 
the  preview  on  the  board  should  be  read  again,  along 
with  any  additional  words  put  on  the  board  at  the 
request  of  the  class. 

3.  Be  SURE  they  keep  writing  .  .  . 

...  no  matter  how  far  you  step  up  the  pace  of  dicta¬ 
tion— but  watch  how  far  you  do  step  it  up!  If  your  class 
can  take  dictation  rather  comfortably  at  60  w  a  m,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  your  pyramid  of  repeated  one- 
minute  takes  might  be  stepped  up  from  60  to  75  and 
then  to  90  w  a  m.  Suppose  you  do  that— give  a  take  for 
a  minute  at  60,  then  again  at  75,  then  again  at  90— and 
find  that  most  of  the  students  stop  writing  at  the  top 
speed  before  you  finish  the  take;  their  failure  may  be 
due  to  many  reasons: 

•  The  dictation  may  be  just  too  fast.  Perhaps  you 
should  try  10-word  steps  instead  of  15— that  is,  dictate 
at  60,  70,  80  instead  of  60,  75,  90. 


•  The  material  may  be  too  difficult.  Perhaps  you 
should  try  easier  material  or  preview  more  extensively 
on  the  next  round  of  dictation. 

•  Your  accuracy  requirement  may  be  too  high.  Many 
teachers  assure  students  “I  want  you  to  write  and  keep 
on  writing,  no  matter  how  poor  your  notes  may  become” 
for  the  third,  final  speed-forcing  dictation;  then  they 
contradict  themselves  by  roaming  the  room,  giving 
various  students  such  admonitions  as  “You  forgot  to 
phrase,”  or  “That  word  is  a  brief  form,”  or  “Why  do  you 
think  we  previewed  that  outline?”  Reserve  your  accu¬ 
racy  standards  for  the  fourth  take— the  drop-back  dic¬ 
tation. 

•  Your  voice  may  not  be  understood.  Enunciation 
must  be  clear.  There  is  a  tendency  to  raise  the  voice, 
almost  to  shout,  at  higher  speeds;  but  your  voice  should 
be  calmer  and  lower  as  the  pace  gets  faster  and  faster. 
If  you  cannot  be  heard,  or  if  yoiu  voice  is  not  under¬ 
stood,  naturally  the  students  will  stop ’writing. 

4.  Concentrate  on  BRIEF  takes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  when  building  speed,  preferably  on  takes  of 
about  one  minute.  If  the  goal  of  the  class  is  to  pass  a 
five-minute  take  at  80  warn,  students  can  do  it  more 
easily  and  more  surely  if  their  speed  is  up  to  120  warn 
for  one-half  or  one  minute.  But  remember:  each  three- 
step  drive  (such  as  60-75-90  on  one  selection  of  copy) 
must  be  followed  immediately  by  a  drop-back  take  (as, 
back  to  75)  for  regaining  control. 


5.  Do  them  over  and  over  again  .  .  . 

.  .  .  for,  repetition,  repetition,  repetition  is  one  of 
the  major  keynotes  in  building  shorthand  speed.  Dic¬ 
tating  four  letters  once  each  will  not  build  speed;  dic¬ 
tating  one  letter  four  times  will. 

Speed-development  dictation  must  not  be  confused 
with  dictation  for  mailable  transcription.  In  the  latter, 
the  material  is  dictated  once;  and  it  may  include  from 
four  to  ten  letters  at  one  sitting. 
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6.  Drop  bock  for  control  .  .  . 

...  at  the  end  of  each  speed-building  dictation 
cycle.  Forcing  speed  is  essential  in  building  higher 
shorthand  speed— but  so  is  writing  for  control. 

This  writer  puts  much  emphasis  on  “writing  for  con¬ 
trol*  as  a  part  of  a  speed-building  program;  but  perhaps 
“writing  for  control”  is  not  clearly  imderstood.  When 
writing  for  control,  one  does  not  write  as  fast  as  he  can; 
instead,  he  writes  only  as  fast  as  he  must. 

The  notes  written  during  dictation  for  control  should 
be  in  the  best  shorthand  style  of  which  one  is  capable. 
The  outlines  are  never  drawn— they  must  be  fluent.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  were  following  the  typical  speed-building  pat¬ 
tern  of  60-75-90-75  on  one-minute  takes;  students  should 
not  write  their  notes  on  the  final  75  as  fast  as  they  had 
to  on  the  90— if  they  do,  something  is  wrong:  they  do  not 
understand  what  “writing  for  control”  is.  On  the  final 
drop-back  writing,  the  students  should  be  able  to  stay 
with  the  dictation  and  write  rather  accurate  notes— 
notes  that  can  be  read  quickly  and  easily. 


7.  Get  endurance  from  speed  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  not  from  practice  on  long  takes.  It  is  very 
easy  to  take  dictation  almost  indefinitely  at  80  or  90 
words  a  minute  if  one  is  capable  of  120  or  130  warn 
for  short  periods,  or  to  write  long  stretches  at  100  if  one 
can  spurt  to  140  or  150  warn. 

To  say  that  “I  am  going  to  give  my  students  many 
five-minute  takes  at  80  words  a  minute,  to  build  their 
endurance”  without  striving  to  build  a  speed  reserve 
high  above  80  w  a  m  will  inevitably  cause  much  fatigue, 
result  in  a  very  slow  pace  of  improvement,  and  lead  to 
poor  notes  and  discouragement,  which  in  turn  may  cause 
the  student  to  drop  out. 

Notes  become  more  accurate  (both  easier  to  write  and 
to  read)  at  the  lower  dictation  rate  when  there  is  a 
margin,  a  reserve,  of  speed  capacity. 

8.  Leave  writing  habits  alone  .  .  . 

.  .  .  because  any  effort  to  tamper  with  the  student’s 
natural  writing  style  is  sure  to  handicap  him.  By  the 
time  he  reaches  our  class,  his  writing  habits— slant,  pro¬ 
portion,  fashioning  of  characters— are  well  ingrained. 
You  actually  retard  his  development  if  you  try  to  get 
him  to  write  bigger  or  smaller  than  is  his  habit,  or  to 
change  his  backhand  slant  to  a  forward  slant,  or  in 
other  ways  change  his  writing. 

So  long  as  proportion  and  fluency  are  maintained,  he 
will  progress  in  building  shorthand  speed. 

9.  Get  "mailability''  from  speed  .  .  . 

.  .  .  without  confusing  the  standards  applicable  to 
“speed  tests”  versus  “mailable  transcript  tests.” 

The  goal  of  shorthand  instruction  is  double:  students 
must  learn  to  take  dictation  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  and 
to  transcribe  it  mailably  at  a  reasonble  rate;  both  halves 
of  the  goal  are  most  readily  accomplished  by  building 


a  reserve  of  speed,  since  the  reserve  capacity'  makes  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  write  accurate,  “transcribe- 
able”  notes. 

But  the  matter  of  standards  enters  the  picture.  Many 
teachers  have  said  to  me,  “Don’t  you  think  that  the  95 
per  cent  accuracy  [required  in  the  shorthand  speed  tests 
published  in  Business  Teacher  magazine]  is  really  too 
low?”  'Then,  usually  before  I  can  answer,  the  questioner  j 
continues,  “I  like  to  keep  my  people  at  80  w  a  m  until 
they  can  transcribe  tire  test  at  98  or  99  per  cent,  because 
no  dictator  could  possibly  accept  a  letter  with  5  per] 
cent  of  errors  in  it!” 

True,  no  dictator  would. 

But  the  speed  tests  in  Business  Teacher  are  not  tests 
for  measuring  mailability;  they  are  tests  to  measure 
speed  progression.  It  is  better  for  the  student  to  go  up 
the  ladder  of  speed  to  100  w  a  m  at  95  per  cent  accuracy 
( at  which  level  writing  at  80  is  easy— the  kind  of  notes 
that  “spring  almost  of  their  own  accord  from  the  short¬ 
hand  notebook  to  the  typed  transcript”)  than  to  linger 
on  80-wam  takes  until  he  can  pass  them  with  99  peri 
cent  accuracy.  As  he  goes  up  the  speed  ladder  at  95 
per  cent,  the  ability  to  take  dictation  for  mailable  tran- 1 
scription  follows  aJong,  usually  about  10  to  20  words 
,  a  minute  below  the  forced-speed  rate. 

Tests  or  takes  for  mailable  transcription  should  be 
dictated  well  below  the  top  speed  of  the  writer.  If  your 
students  can  pass  the  100-w  a  m  test  with  95  per  cent 
accuracy,  they’ll  have  no  trouble  turning  out  fine  work 
dictated  to  them  at  80  or  90  w  a  m.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  hold  their  practice  takes  at  80,  they  will  not  build 
the  essential  speed  reserve  that  brings  accuracy  and 
readability  to  the  notes. 


10.  Keep  Hie  students  relaxed  .  .  . 


.  .  .  for,  no  one  can  write  well  if  he  is  so  nervous, 
so  tense,  that  he  gnaws  his  lips,  pinches  his  pen,  shifts 
his  feet,  slumps  over  his  notes,  dances  his  pen  in  the 
air  between  writing  outlines.  By  challenge  and  cheeri¬ 
ness,  by  commendation  and  enthusiasm,  by  the  right 
amount  of  drill  given  in  the  right  way,  by  assuring  the 
satisfaction  of  success  to  students,  the  teacher  can  keep 
a  class  avidly  at  work  without  building  a  tense  atmos¬ 
phere. 

'The  teacher  must,  especially,  avoid  things  that  cause 
tension,  such  as  (and  this  list  serves,  in  a  way,  as  a 
summary  of  the  previous  comments): 


•  Failing  to  preview  the  dictation  material. 

•  Using  material  that  is  too  hard. 

•  Giving  dictation  takes  that  are  too  long. 

•  Forgetting  to  repeat  takes  at  higher  speeds. 

•  Failing  to  force  speed  on  short  takes. 

•  Failing  to  “drop  back”  for  controlled  writing. 

•  Trying  to  measure  two  things  in  one  dictation  take. 

•  Pegging  accuracy  standards  too  high  (for  speed). 

•  Trying  to  change  students’  writing  habits. 

•  Dictating  too  fast  for  too  many  students. 

•  Dictating  without  enunciating  clearly. 
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A  teacher  who  has  30  electrics  asks  a  leading  question ; 


Are  You  Still  Hesitating  about 
Getting  Electric  Typewriters? 


Well,  don't  hesitate  any  longer.  They  are  wonderful . . 


.  .  .  and  we  have  both  statistics  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  back  up  the  statement.  For  the  past 
two  years  our  high  school  has  had  30  electric 
typewriters,  thanks  to  a  superintendent  who  is  a 
typist,  has  his  own  electric  machine,  and  is  en- 
dmsiastic  about  it.  Our  students  take  two  years 
of  typing,  twelve  weeks  of  which— six  each  year- 
are  on  Ae  electrics. 

Using  electrics  has  made  a  diflFerence.  In 
June,  1952,  our  first-year  students,  trained  only 
on  manuals,  averaged  37.37  CWPM.  In  June, 
1953,  and  again  this  year,  our  first-year  students, 
having  used  electrics  for  six  weeks  during  the 
year,  averaged  45.2  CWPM.  That  is  a  gain  of 
7.83  warn- 21  per  cent.  And  we  are  talking 


about  not  15  or  30  students,  but  more  than  800 
students. 

We  now  have  many  advanced  students  typing 
in  the  80’s.  Last  June,  141  beginners  ended  up 
with  40  or  more  warn  with  3  or  fewer  errors 
on  5-minute  tests. 

We  are  salvaging  students  who  might  have 
been  abysmal  failures:  Mike,  for  example,  who 
made  D’s  and  P’s  on  the  manual  machine  and 
stepped  into  A’s  on  the  electric;  and  Guy,  who 
was  failing  until  he  got  on  the  electric— he 
ended  the  year  with  a  perfect  40  warn. 

Yes,  electric  typewriters  make  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  classroom  results.  Don’t  let 
misgivings  on  th^^t  score  make  you  hesitate. 


Your  superintendent  has  approved  electrics  for  other  departments  .  .  . 


...  on  the  two-fold  basis  that,  in  their  fields 
of  instruction,  electrics  stimulate  better  learning 
and  prepare  students  to  use  the  kind  of  equip- 

#SAYS  EVELYN  F.  KRONEN  WETTER,  AUTHOR  OF 
THIS  ARTICLE,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  TEACHING  WITH 
ELECTRICS  AT  BRADFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL,  IN 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN,  FOR  THE  FAST  TWO  YEARS 


ment  that  they  will  probably  use  outside  the 
school.  The  same  premises  hold  true  for  typing 
instruction. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  have  been  out  in 
front  of  us  for  many  years.  Are  they  still  pump¬ 
ing  the  treadle  on  dieir  sewing  machines? 
They’ve  been  using  electric  sewing  machines  for 
a  long  while.  They  use  electric  stoves  in  the 
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foods  classes;  yes,  and  many  arc  now  using  elec¬ 
tric  di.shwasluYS,  clothes  dryers,  washing  ma- 
chiiu^,  icelx).u‘s,  mixers,  and— but  you  know! 

In  the  indtistrial-arts  classes,  you  see  electric 
power  saws  instead  of  hand  saws;  you  see  stu¬ 
dents  using  electric  sanding  nmchines.  The  work 
could  be  done  by  nonelectrical  machines  or  by 
hand,  not  that  we  suggest  this. 

Ironic  touch:  No  liospital  calls  your  school 
and  asks  for  a  dietician  from  June’s  graduates, 
hut  tlie  ftKxl  classes  have  electrics.  Future 
hom<*owners  do  imjI  ask  for  one  of  last  year’s 
shop  students  to  come  out  and  build  a  home  for 
them,  but  tin?  simp  is  electrified.  Yet  business¬ 
men  do  call  your  school  and  ask  for  graduates 


e 

witn  marketable  typing  skill— is  your  training 
ground,  your  classroom,  electrified? 

Of  course  the  “me,  too”  approach  is  not  con¬ 
vincing;  but  the  facts  that  justify  eUK.’trification 
in  the  other  departments  support  our  request 
equally.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  using  electric 
machines  does  improve  the  learning  situation 
[this  magazine  has  carried  many  “success  stories” 
in  addition  to  Miss  Kronenwetter’s  statistics  — 
Editor],  and  it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  more 
and  mon*  business  firms  everywhere  are  buying 
more  electrics. 

Your  school  administrator  is  “electric  minded” 
these  days.  Don’t  let  doubt  on  that  score  keep 
you  from  requesting  electric  machines. 


If  your  ''fears'*  are  the  usual  ones,  they'll  be  quickly  dispelled  .  .  . 


...  as  soon  as  you  start  using  the  electric 
ty|)ewriters.  Our  experience  now  makes  us  laugh 
at  some  of  the  worries  we  had  at  first: 

•  “So  much  noist*!”  Nonsense.  We  teach  with 
our  classroom  door  wide  open;  and,  to  date,  none 
of  our  neighlmrs  has  asked  us  to  close  it. 

•  “Tlieyll  break  down."  Hardly  ever.  No 
more  than  manual  machines  of  the  same  age.  It 
has  cost  us  28  cents  a  month  for  service  on  our 
electric's;  c*ost  for  the  same  servic'e  on  our  manual 
machines  is  39  cx'nts  a  month— 40  per  cent  more 
than  for  maintaining  the  eh'C'tric's. 

•  “There's  not  that  much  difference  in  the  feel 
of  the  keys!”  Ah,  there  is.  We  had  one  of  our 
Physics  Department  instnictors  do  some  meas¬ 
uring  for  us:  It  takes  2  ounces  of  energy  to  de¬ 
press  a  key  on  the  electric  machine;  it  takes 

2  pounds  to  activate  a  manual  key.  It  takes 

3  ounces  pressure  to  return  the  electric  carriage; 
it  takes  15  pottnds  pressure  to  return  the  manual 
caniage.  Multiply  the  differences  by  the  number 
of  keys  tapp<*d  and  the  number  of  carriage  re¬ 


turns  made  in  a  typical  lesson;  see  what  it  all 
adds  up  to! 

•  “I  can’t  teach  with  them.”  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  different  when  you  teach  with  electrics, 
so  far  as  your  actual  teaching  activities  are  con- 
c'erned.  You  still  drill  and  explain  and  pep  up 
and  check  papers.  'The  basic's  are  the  same. 

•  “But  they  cost  so  much!”  Yes,  electric  type¬ 
writers  cost  more  ( for  a  real  jolt,  though,  compare 
the  cost  of  a  hand  s;iw  with  that  of  an  electric 
saw,  or  the  cost  of  an  egg  beater  with  that  of  an 
electric  mixer!)— about  twice  as  much  as  a 
manual  machine.  We  calculated  the  cost  per 
pupil  to  give  him  21  per  cent  higher  skill:  it 
came  to  $1.71  per  student,  assuming  that  our 
machines  last  five  years  (and  there  is  every 
indication  that  they  will)  and  that  they  have  no 
trade-in  value  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Allowing 
a  40  per  cent  trade-in  value,  which  seems  a  rea¬ 
sonable  guesstimate,  at  most  it  is  costing  about  $1 
a  pupil  for  electric  equipment.  You  would  not 
say  that’s  “so  much!”  would  you? 


You  roally  CAN  count  on  tho  things  "thoy  say  about  electrics* 
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.  .  ,  for,  w©  have  found  that  they  do  “come 
true”  in  tlie  classroom.  As  a  kind  of  “come  on 
in,  the  water’s  fine"  urging,  let  me  summarize 
what  we  have  found  to  be  true: 

•  Shuients  do  type  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed 
than  they  attained  with  manual  machines  only. 

•  Students  do  typ<‘  with  fewer  errors  than 
they  did  when  using  only  manual  machines. 

•  Students,  liecause  they  are  successful,  do 
like  typing  better.  Ours  ask  permission  to  come 
ill  and  do  extra  practice.  'They  like  it. 

•  Tlie  enthusiasm  is  not  just  “for  something 
new.”  'The  revival  of  interest  in  typewriting  in 
our  school  has  becm  sustained  among  both 
teadiers  and  learners,  consistently. 


•  'The  electric  typewriters  have  given  us  less 
maintenance  trouble— and  less  cost  for  it— than 
have  our  manual  machines. 

•  We  find  thiit  students  are  able  to  switch 
hack  and  forth  between  electrics  and  manuals 
with  no  appreciable  difficulty. 

•  We  teachers  like  using  the  electrics;  they 
cause  us  no  teaching  jiroblems. 

•  Employers  are  already  expressing  pleasure 
at  getting  “electric  typists.”  Our  local  papers 
now  run  want-ads  that  read,  “Wanted:  electric 
typists.” 

If  you  are  hesitating  about  getting  electric 
typewriters,  I  hope  these  comments  encourage 
you;  that  is  why  this  was  written. ,  •  ' 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORJ.D 
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Employabk  Personalifks  .  .  . 

...  are  what  businessmen  ask  for  and  what  business  teachers  are  seeking  to 


develop  in  their  students.  So,  BEW  last  month  presented  four  idea-loaded  articles 
on  the  problem  and  continues  now  with  three  more 


Anne  orronges  clay  ehopet  ...  in  poftern  .  .  .  then  directs  Betty  in  moking  similar  pattern: 


V.  You  Learn  a  Lot  about  Personality 
in  a  Lesson  on  "Giving  Directions  ' 


AHALF-IX)ZEN  students  in  the  which  humans  react,  try  this  revealing  •  Six  immilH^rs  of  the  class.  Let’s 
back  of  the  room  climbed  upon  activity  in  your  rrwn  classes.  call  them  Anne,  B<*tty,  Charles,  Dave, 

their  chairs  to  see  better.  Several  Ed,  and  Frank  (so  that  the  first  letters 

stood  in  the  aisle.  Everyone  listened  j|  oarlor  aamo  names  are  in  sej|uenee).  You 

closely  to  Anne’s  dirtx-'tions  and  watched  *  *  *  *  nee<l  six  because  there  are  three 

to  see  whether  Betty  could  follow  them  .  .  .  you  have  to  set  the  stage  before-  ’’rounds”  in  this  game  and  you  neetl 

in  making  an  identical  arrangement  of  hand.  For  this  particular  effort  you  will  two  persfjns  in  each  "rmind,” 

shapes  of  colored  clay.  ne«*d  simply— 

Betty  did  it— in  three  minutes.  Many  •  Stnne  colored  clay,  shaped  in  two  H^ody  for  action 

of  thos<*  watching  smiled  their  ap-  sets  of  the  forms  shown  in  the  chart 

proval.  A  few  made  notes  of  something  above.  Or,  identical  sets  of  children’s  ,  .  ,  Anne  ami  B«*tty  compnse  the  first 
for  later  discussion,  for  this  was  part  of  odd-shaped  blocks  will  do.  team.  Anne  will  give  directions,  and 

a  dynamic  lesson  in  that  aspect  frf  per-  •  Two  sheets  of  paper,  for  covers.  Betty  will  folhnv  them.  'This  team  is 
sonality  development  that  we  call  “iin-  |)ermitted  to  talk  frc<*ly,  although  they 

proving  human  relations.”  ELIZAIETH  L  ILACKIURN  cannot  watch  one  another. 

If  you  want  a  vehicle  for  teaching  lowlmg  Omr  Sfst#  Univtrtity  Charles  and  Dave  make  up  the  seo- 

more  understanding  alxnjt  the  ways  in  lowlwg  Ctmr,  Ohio  team.  Charles  gives  directions; 
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I>«ve  folkiwi  them.  In  thti  round,  Dave  Tl 
k  limited  to  saying  “yes’*  and  “no." 

Ed  and  Frank  «re  the  third  team;  Ed  ^ 
gives  directions  and  Frtmk  follows  them, 
but  Frank  cannot  speak  to  Ed  about 
any  of  his  Instructions.  Ed's  only  guide 
is  an  observeFi  nod  indicating  that 
Frank  has  or  has  not  put  a  piece  of 
clay  as  directed. 

Before  the  game  starts,  place  two  ^ 
chairs  (preferably  armchairs,  but  ordi* 
nary  chairs  will  do  if  you  also  use  a 
tray  for  each  participant)  back  to  back 
in  the  front  of  the  room,  both  in  dear 
view  of  the  class. 

On  tl»e  arm  or  tray  iif  one  chair  ar¬ 
range  pieces  of  clay  in  any  simple  pat-  ^ 
tem-the  one  in  the  chart  on  the  pni- 
ceding  page  U  just  an  example.  On  the 
arm  or  tray  frf  the  other  chair,  put 
matching  pieces  of  clay,  but  do  rwt  ar¬ 
range  th«n.  Cover  each  set  with  a 
sheet  of  paper.  ^ 

Storting  Hi*  gome  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  begins  with  a  brief  explanation 
that  you  are  going  to  ask  three  groups 
to  do  an  expuuuetit  in  giving  direc- 
Uons  under  different  circumstances. 
Select  six  students  and  have  them 
leave  the  room. 

Next,  direct  the  remaining  students 
to  take  notes,  not  only  on  the  problems 
the  tlirce  groups  will  have  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  in  finding  a  logical  way  to 
present  directions,  but  also  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  exasperation  or  frustration. 
Appoint  9  student  as  timekeeper;  allow 
8  to  10  nriimtes  for  each  round  in  the 
game. 

Bring  in  two  students— Aiuie  and 
Betty.  Seat  then)  back  to  back,  Anne 
at  the  chair  where  the  clay  shapes  are 
prearranged,  Betty  at  the  other.  TVll 
them  that  tl»ey  may  converse  freely 
and  that  Anno  U  to  give  directions  to 
Betty  so  that  Betty  may  arrange  her 
pieces  of  clay  in  the  same  patterns  that 
Anne's  are  in-but  without  looking  at 
Anne’s  arrangement. 

Anne  starts,  “Place  the  green  rec¬ 
tangle  at  the  bottom  of  your  working 
space  with  the  long  side  of  the  rec¬ 
tangle  as  the  base.  Now  take  the  yellow 
triangle  and  pbce  its  diagonal  edge  so 
that-" 

“Wait,"  says  Betty.  “Say  that  mw 
slowly.  The  dlngonal  edge,  yes.  .  .  ." 

TTiey  check  back  and  forth  until  the 
two  patterns  agree.  Time! 

Now  Betty’s  pieces  are  disarranged 
and  both  sets  are  covered  with  paper. 
The  next  team  is  called  in,  Charles  and 
Dave;  and  after  them,  the  third  team 
oomea  in,  Ed  ai»d  Frank. 


Tha  follow-up  diaeoation  .  .  . 

...  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  the 
lesson.  Things  that  students  will  want 
to  discuss  include: 

•  Is  the  director  or  listener  the  more 
important  person? 

•  How  important  was  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  listener  to  ask  questions? 

•  >Vhat  causes  exasperation?  Is  it 
misunderstanding?  Is  it  shared?  How 
can  it  be  prevented— on  both  sides? 

•  Are  1-2-3  directlorw  sure  to  be 
followed  in  1-2-3  order?  Why  not? 

•  Is  simplicity  important  in  explana¬ 
tions?  Is  simplicity  enough? 

•  Is  speaking  over  a  radio  or  the 
school  PA  system  like  any  one  of  the 


games  played?  How  so?  So  what,  then? 

•  What  can  you  do  to  establish  co¬ 
operation  with  a  working  partner? 

It'f  worthy  troining  .  .  . 

,  .  becausr;  it  answers  directly  the 
businessman’s  urging,  “Teach  students 
to  get  along  with  one  arKJther,  to  work 
with  one  another,  to  understand  one 
another’s  i-eactions." 

.  and  because  it  fits  the  need  of 
all  of  us  ifHlay,  in  this  time  when  tele¬ 
vision  aii.3  radio  discussion  programs, 
news  stoiiis,  editorials,  and  ixditical 
speeches  all  wistfully  hum  the  same 
theme,  “Can  mankind  learn  to  live  and 
work  together?” 


VI.  Even  a  Small  School 
Can  Make  Big  Efforts 


OUR  SCHOOL  U  a  small  one- 
just  150  students  cnrolled-sev- 
eral  miles  from  the  nearest  metropoli- 
Un  center;  but  v«  do  not  feel  that  our 
size  or  location  excuses  anything  leu 
than  the  fullest  |)ossible  effort  to  build 
employable  personalities.  So.  we  make 
the  effort. 

Viaifort  have  on  Impoct . . . 

...  on  students,  we  find.  Just  the 
other  day,  one  of  my  clerical-practice 
rtudents  urged.  “Oh.  won’t  you  ask 
Mrs.  Wetzel  back  to  talk  to  us  again? 
She  was  really  topuT 

She  was,  too.  She  was  a  teacher  of 
public  speaking  and  had  talked  alxmt 
“Meeting  the  Public."  She  said  the 
same  things  that  are  in  the  book  and 
that  I  had  said  many  times,  directly 
or  indirectly;  but  there  U  no  room  for 
doubt:  a  visitor,  dressed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  well  prepared  for  a  formal 
presentation,  has  more  impact  on  stu- 
dents. 

Students  listen  and  believe;  but 
more,  they  study  the  visitor-hls  or  her 
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clothes,  accessories,  posture,  speech 
pattem-everything. 

So  we  now  have  a  formal  pattern 
of  inviting  guest  speakers.  They  are 
good  enough  to  come,  one  a  week,  dur¬ 
ing  an  eight-week  span  when  our 
clerical-practice  seniors  are  emphasiz¬ 
ing  personal  improvement;  and  each 
xpeaker  talks  about  the  aspect  we  are 
rtirrently  studying.  Our  business  stu¬ 
dents  are,  of  course,  invited. 

We  have  recently  had,  in  addition 
to  the  speech  teacher: 

o  A  university  instructor  who  talked 
about  “Manners  in  Business." 

•  Tflie  manager  of  the  local  Social 
Security  office. 

•  Credit  manager  of  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store,  several  miles  away. 

•  Office  manager  of  a  steel  mill. 

•  A  staff  member  from  the  state  em¬ 
ployment  service  oflBce. 

To  got  Q  apookor  .  .  . 

...  I  had  found  two  organizations 
wonderfully  co-operaHve:  the  National 
Office  Management  Association  and 
Business  and  Professional  Women.  | 

For  fullest  value,  it  U  important  that 
the  speaker  know  exactly  oo  what  to 
talk.  You  don’t  say,  “Come  and  give 
the  youngsters  a  talk  on  employment 
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interviews’’;  rather,  you  say,  “Our  class 
is  talking  about  employment  interviews, 
especially  what  to  wear  for  them. 
Could  you  come  and  tell  us  of  your 
reactions  to  the  appearanc'e  of  vari¬ 
ous  job-himters  you  have  met?” 

Let  students  "teoch"  .  .  . 

...  if  you  want  to  see  young  peo¬ 
ple  grow  up  before  your  eyes.  In  our 
eight-week  study  of  personality  de¬ 
velopment,  members  of  the  class  act 
in  turn  as  instructor  f<»r  three  of  the 
five  periods  per  week; 

•  A  period  of  discussion  on  some 
aspect  of  personal  development;  a.s, 
manners,  emotional  control,  etc. 

•  Two  periorls,  applying  the  new 
aspect  in  offic'e  production— while  “get¬ 
ting  out  mail,”  “meeting  the  public,” 
and  similar  routines. 

(The  other  two  peri<Kls— one  is  for 
clerical  typing;  the  other  is  for  listen¬ 
ing  to  guest  speakers.) 

The  "teachers”  collect  material,  plan 
lessons,  prepare  leading  questions, 
stimulate  classmates  into  preparing 
skits  and  demonstrations,  etc.  They  vie 
for  the  privilege.  They  dress  the  part, 
too,  and  act  it  with  dignity— and  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

A  field  trip  it  good  .  .  . 

.  .  .  when  it  is  purposeful;  so,  when 
we  take  our  annual  tour  through  the 
offices  of  a  large  insurance  firm,  the 
students  divide  into  preassigned  com¬ 
mittees.  There  is,  of  course,  one  on  the 
machines  to  be  noted,  one  on  office 
routines,  but  several  committees  on 
personality  factors;  on  grooming,  on 
decorum,  on  persons  we  meet,  and  so 
on. 

So  ore  torvice  projecft  .  .  . 

.  .  .  because  they  carry  genuine  re- 
spon.sibiIity  and  enable  the  student  to 
envision  himself  as  a  young  adult  doing 
really  important  work.  Students  grow 
up  to  the  responsibility  put  before 
them.  Ours: 

•  They  ctimpiled  the  district’s  school 
directorv— names,  addresses,  phones  f>f 
all  concerned  with  the  schools.  It  was 
double  checked  then  duplicated. 

•  They  publish  the  duplicated  news¬ 
letter  of  the  local  B&PW,  on  which  we 
make  a  modest  profit— toward  our  field- 
trip  expenses. 

•  They  serve  the  school  in  many 
ways,  all  of  which  are  correlated  with 
class  work  and  designed  to  emourage 
employable  personalities. 


VII.  Personality  Training 
Culminates  When  Getting 
Set  for  Job  Interviews 


Every  business  teacher 

doubtless  makes  a  sinc'ere  and  di¬ 
rect  effort,  day  in  and  day  out,  to  help 
his  students  develop  the  employable 
personality  that  is  an  essential  part  of 
vocational  qualification.  Croups  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  large  high  sch<x>Ls 
doubtless  make  a  co-ordinated  effort 
along  these  lines.  But  somewhere  in  the 
program  there  must  be  a  final  effort, 
one  that  ties  together  all  that  has  gone 
Ijefore,  all  the  projects  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  right  time  and  right  place  for 
such  a  final,  culminating  effort  is  in 
an  intensive  unit  on  "Getting  Your 
Business  Job,”  conducted  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks,  ending  a  month 
or  so  before  the  end  of  the  school  term. 
With  graduation  impending,  stu¬ 
dents  are  then  avidly  concerned  with 
putting  their  best  foot  forward;  they 
will  read  and  study  and  practice  and 
discuss  their  problems  of  grooming, 
speaking,  and  presenting  credentials. 
Tl>ey  will  draw  on  all  they  have  been 
told,  listen  carefully  to  advice,  and 
sincerely  try  to  follow  suggestions. 
’They  are  “ready”  for  development. 

The  unit  should  .  .  . 

.  .  .  serve  many  goals  and  purposes. 
Basically  and  practically,  it  hopes  to 
improve  students’  chances  of  getting  an 
appropriate  position  by  helping  them 
learn  what  to  wear,  to  say,  to  do  when 
applying  for  a  job.  It  hopes  to  reduce 
their  nervousness  and  trepidation 
through  knowledge.  It  aims  to  help 
students  present  “their  best  f<x>t  for¬ 
ward.” 

But  the  unit  is  also  weighted  in  the 
<lireetk>n  of  personal  development— a 
final  “poli.shing,”  as  it  were,  of  poise, 
appearance,  voice,  etc. 
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The  unit  should  make  the  student 
specifically  aware  of  the  attitudes, 
skills,  and  habits  that  employers  seek 
in  job  applicants;  indf^,  it  is  through 
these  understandings  that  the  final  im- 
lietiLs  for  personality  improvement  is 
develojied. 

It  should  covor  .  .  . 

.  .  .  both  general  attributes  of  all 
job  seekers  and  specific  techniques  for 
getting  and  starting  employment.  Some 
of  the  facets  of  study  that  have  b«‘en 
most  fruitful  in  our  school  are: 

o  A  review  of  grooming  in  gimeral 
and  interview  dress  in  particular. 

•  A  review  of  receptionist  tech¬ 
niques  in  general  and  practice  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  receptionist  in  the  employment 
office. 

•  A  review  of  voice  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  general  and  practice  (with  the 
aid  of  a  tape  recorder)  in  talking  as 
one  would  in  an  interview. 

•  A  review  of  business  duties  in 
general  and  students’  specific  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  performing  them. 

•  A  review  of  business  manners  in 
general  and  specific  practice  in  apply¬ 
ing  them  (how  to  make  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  introductions,  for  example). 

•  A  study  of  applications,  lioth  per¬ 
sonal  and  written;  and  of  personal 
r^um^,  references,  etc. 

At  a  glance,  it  is  obvious  that  most 
of  thf^se  activities  do  deal  directly  with 
personality,  indicating  how  rich  this 
unit  is  in  setting  the  stage  for  personal 
growth. 

Tuoching  fuchniquM  includu  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  full,  wide  variety  of  pro- 
ciHlures  by  which  all  of  us  stimulate 
students  to  investigate,  to  evaluate, 
then  to  absorb,  their  findings.  Tech¬ 
niques  that  we  have  used  repeatedly 
and  successfully  in  our  school  are: 

•  Having  guest  specialists  talk  to 
our  seniors.  Each  visitor  is  asked  to 
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Some  Resources  for .  . . 

If  you  liavo  bock  eopiot  of  Todoy'f  Ster^fary, 
hovo  tf udouft  roport  on— 


“Clotltet  Count  When  You  Apply  for  •  Job’ 
“Do  You  Act  Like  a  Secretary?^ 

“Do  You  Iax)k  Like  a  Secretary?“  , 

“Do  You  Sound  Like  a  Secretary?" 

“Do  You  Think  Like  a  Secretary?" 

“Good  Cnwming"  (rating  chart) 
“Intervie>%’  Inspection"  (check  list) 

“Job  Shopper  oi  Job  Hopper?”  .  ... 
"Man’i-Eye  View  of  Office  Manners"  . 
“Preening  for  Promotion*  . 

“Preinterview  Chock  List" 

"Selling  Yourself  to  Your  Future  Boss"  , . 
“There’s  a  Right  Way  to  Answer  An  Ad” 
“What's  Your  Eti(]uette  Quotiimt?" 
"Winning  Promotions” 

"You  Answer  the  Want  Ad"  ... 

"You  Apply  for  a  Job” 

“You  Get  the  Interview” 


.  May,  1951,  p.  410 
April,  1953,  p.  404 
..April,  1953,  p.  401 
..April,  1953,  p.  403 
April,  1953,  p.  402 
April,  1951,  p,  364 
May,  1952,  p.  420 
April,  1954,  p.  21 
February,  1951,  p.  205 
January,  1951,  p.  228 
. . .  April,  1954,  p.  22 
.May,  1951,  p.  407 
.  May,  1951,  p.  411 
April.  1951,  p.  362 
March,  1954,  p.  21 
.  .May,  19S3,  p.  455 
May,  1951,  p.  402 
May,  1953,  p.  456 


And  liovn  thnm  rnporf  on  "Porfonolity"  and  "Jobs" 
units  in  thoso  books 

Aftftlied  Secretarial  Practice  . Gregg:  NYC,  1953 

Business  Behavior  . . South-Westeni:  Cincinnati,  1941 

Clerical  Office  Practice . South-Western:  Cincinnati,  1950 

College  Secretarial  Practice  .  r, .  . Rowe:  Baltimore,  1946 

College  Secretarial  Procedures  . . Gregg:  NYC,  1953 

Effective  Secretarial  Practices  . S-W:  Cincinnati,  1949 

Etiquette  in  Business .  Gregg:  NYC,  1948 

Fitting  Yourself  for  Business  . McC!raw-Hill:  NYC,  1954 

Genei'ol  Clerical  Procedure  . Prentice-Hall:  NYC,  1951 

How  to  Find  and  Apply  for  a  Job .  ...  .S-W;  Cincinnati,  1947 

How  to  Get  the  Job  . Science  Research  Assoc.:  Chicago,  1949 

^  Jlow  to  Improve  Your  Personality .  .  Gregg;  NYC,  1942 

Personal  and  Clerical  EfficUmey  (Ado.) . Gregg;  NYC,  1950 

Personality  and  Human  Relations  in  Business  ...  Gregg:  NYC,  195.3 

Secretarial  Efficiency . .  .Gregg;  NYC,  1948 

Secretarial  Office  Practice  . . S-W;  Cincinnati,  1954 

Secretarial  Practice  for  Colleges  ....... .S-W;  Cincinnati,  1954 

Secretary  at  Work,  The  . .  . Gregg,  NYC,  1952 

.Seoen  Keys  to  Getting  and  Holding  a  Job  McGraw-Hill;  NYC,  1942 

What  Do  I  Do  Now? .  .  .  .Gregg:  NYC,  1940 

Your  Personality  and  Your  Job .  Science  Research  Assoc.:  Chicago,  1942 
Your  Voice  and  Speech  ...  ...  Prenticu-Hall:  NYC,  19.53 


And  a  spocioi  not#  .  .  . 

The  lists  ou  this  and  the  facing  page  are  heavily  weighted  with  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  secretarial  and  fob-application  fields  lieoau.se  personality 
factors  have  been  treated  in  them  more  extensively  and  more  prac¬ 
tically— for  students'  immediate  purposes— than  in  psychology,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  other  books.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  listings  arc  of  interest 
exclusively  to  secretarial  trainees. 
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Filmstrips  give  dramstic  do-aNd-do«’t 
counssl  tkot  usnolly  offsets  stvdsots. 


sixsak  on  a  narrow,  specific-  subject; 
and  we  make  certain  that  students  are 
ready  for  him,  are  with  him,  and  are 
eager  to  discuss  later  what  he  said. 

•  Having  committees  of  students,  in 
rotation,  prepare  special  bulletin- 
board  displays  on  such  themes  as— 

—Dressing  for  the  Interview 

—Filling  Applic*ation  Fonns 

—Reading  the  Want-Ads 

—What  to  Ask  about  a  Job 

—How  to  Take  an  Employment  Test 

—How  to  Arrange  a  R^um^ 

—My  Personal  Grooming  Check  List 

•  Using  films  and  filmstrips.  The 
adjacent  listings  indicate  many  ext'el- 
lent  ones  cHnnmonly  used. 

•  Giving  reports.  Many  magazines, 
and  especially  each  spring’s  issues  of 
Todays  Secretary,  publish  fine  articles 
on  job-getting  problems;  and  we  have 
found  it  profitable  to  have  students 
report  on  such  articles.  The  student 
who  r€?ports  is  the  "expert”  who  leads 
the  subsequent  discussion. 

•  Using  a  tape  recorder.  Ou  stu¬ 
dents  record  their  voices,  sometimes 
using  test  material  (such  as  "Do  You 
Sound  Like  a  Secretary?”  from  the 
April,  1953,  issue  of  Todays  Secretary) 
ai>d  sometimes  interviewing  one  an¬ 
other.  The  play-backs  always  alarm  and 
startle  students;  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  much  better  the  re-take 
recordings  sound! 

•  Dressing  the  part.  When  we  talk 
about  job  and  interview  grooming,  we 
have  groups  of  students,  each  in  turn, 
come  to  class  dressed  "ready  for  an 
interview”;  and  then  and  there  we  have 
a  "good-grooming  clinic." 

•  Holding  practice  interviews.  We 
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Visirmg  speoker*  (like  Miu  Goldina 
Fisher,  obova)  hovo  big  impact,  too. 


start  by  the  teacher's  purticipatiiig  as 
the  interviewer  and  a  student  as  the 
job  applicant;  it  is  a  kind  of  drumati/.a- 
tion,  and  it  teaches  a  lot.  Pructic'e  of 
this  sort  is  followed  by  having  faculty 
members  act  as  interviewers;  and  then 
we  persuade  a  friend  or  two  in  per¬ 
sonnel  work  to  c'Oine  in  and  conduci 
more  interviews  for  and  with  us.  After 
students  have  observed  the  routine  of 
an  interview,  we  pair  them— repeatedly, 
in  different  c'ombinations— and  let  them 
conduct  interviews  with  one  another. 


One  special  feature  .  .  . 

...  of  our  program  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  master  check  list  of  things 
to  do  and  to  rememlier  when  going 
for  an  employment  interview.  It  varies 
each  year,  for  the  work  of  developing 
the  list  is  as  im{M>rtant  as  its  actual 
usefulness;  but,  in  general,  it  covers 
such  things  as— 

—First  impressions  (appearance) 
—Materials  to  take  along 
—Interview  timetable 
—Meeting  the  receptionist 
—Meeting  the  interviewer 
—Taking  an  employment  test 
—Following  up  the  interview 
—Your  record  of  the  interview 
—Accepting  and  declining  jobs 
—Bread-and-butter  notes 
—Reporting  to  work 
—Getting  oriented  to  the  new  job 
We  feel  that  our  final  "personality 
push"  does  much  to  polish  the  em¬ 
ployability  of  our  students,  many  em¬ 
ployers  have  commented  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  poise  of  our  students  when  applying 
for  jobs. 


.  .  .  Personality  Studies 


Try  thes«  motion-picture  films  .  .  . 

Body  Care,  and  Grooming . . McGraw-Hill* 

Bookkeeping  and  You  . C^orortet* 

Careers  for  Girls  . .  . McGraw-Hill* 

Duties  of  a  Secretary .  .  .... 

. . Underwood  C>)r[).,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16 

Finding  tlte  Right  Job  .  . Coronet* 

Finding  Yinir  Life  Work  ....  .  .  . .  . 

.  Association  (YMCA)  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 

Getting  a  Job  ....  . .  .....  ...  EBF* 

Good  Grooming  . .  .....  .  .... 

. .  Castle  Films,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Hello  Business . . Dic’taphone* 

How  to  Be  Well  Groomed .  ...  Coronet* 

How  to  Keep  a  Job  . .  .  O)ronet* 

I  Want  a  Job  .  .  .  .  .....  . 

.  Fonim  Films,  649  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles 

/  Want  To  Be  a  Secretary  . .  . .  .Coronet* 

Office  Teamwork  ...  ....  . .EBF* 

Persorud  Qualities  for  Job  Success .  . .  ...  Coronet* 

Posture  and  Personality  . .  . 

.  Social  Science  Films,  40-S0  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis  10 

Secretary’s  Day,  A  . . Coronet* 

Telephone  Courtesy  ...  . .  American  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Company,  Film  Divi.'iion,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7 

What’s  an  Office,  Anyway? . .  Dictaphone^ 

You  and  Your  Work  .  Coronet* 

Try  thus*  uasy-to-handlu  filmstrips  .  .  . 

Adjusting  to  the  Job  .......  .  .  McGraw-Hill* 

Filing  the  Right  Job  for  You .  . .  .  . .  .McGraw-Hill* 

First  Job,  The  ...  ........  .  . .  McGraw-Hill* 

Getting  a  Job  and  Keeping  It .  . Yoimg  America  Films* 

Getting  the  Job  . .  .  .....  McGraw-Hill* 

How  to  Apply  for.  Win,  and  Advance  on  the  Job  . Society  for 

Visual  Plication,  1345  West  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14 

Ideal  Secretary,  The  . McGraw-Hill* 

Introductions  in  Business  . McGraw-Hill* 

Job  Growth . .  ....  McGraw-Hill* 

Miss  Do  and  Miss  Don’t  (Grooming  and  Beliavior) . BEVA* 

Secretarial  Attitudes  . . . .  . .  .McGraw-Hill* 

Secretarial  Co-operation  ...  . McGraw-Hill* 

Secretarial  Etiquette  .  .  BEVA* 

Secretaries  with  Wings .  BEVA* 

Secretary  as  a  Receptionist,  The  ...  .Young  America  Films* 

Selling  Yourself  to  an  Employer  . McGraw-Hill* 

Why  Etiqtiette  in  Business . .  .  .  .McGraw-Hill* 

Ytm  Want  to  Look  Right .  .....  .McGraw-Hill* 

Buttur  gut  audio-visual  catologuus  from  thus*  . . . 

*McGraw-Hill  Textfilm  Department,  330  West  42d  St.,  New  York  36 
*Coronet  Instructiorud  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1 
’Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films.  Wilmette,  Illinois 
^Dictaphone  Corporation,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
•Young  America  Films,  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17 
•Business  Education  Visual  Aids,  104  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23 
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Projects  in  General  Business  (15-17) 


ACTIVITY  CLASSIFICATION 

UNIT:  BUYING  A  HOME* 

( 

Activities  leading  to  an  understand*  ^ 
ing  of  the  basic  nature  of  business  ^ 

and  business  services 

1.  DispUy:  Pictures  and  plans  of  homes,  from  magazines. 

2.  Montage;  Scenes  of  home  construction,  new  projects, 
etc. 

3.  Chart:  Prices  of  homes  listed  for  sale  in  newspapers. 

4.  Visitor:  Realtor  tells  how  homes  are  bought,  financed. 

5.  Report:  Size  and  nature  of  new  homestead  projects. 

6.  Panel;  Where  our  town’s  next  expansion  will  be. 

Activities  leading  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  place  and  importance  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  community  life 

7.  Cotitest:  What  homes  are  made  of,  where  from. 

8.  Map;  Of  community,  showing  new  realty  develop¬ 
ments. 

9.  Interview:  Mayor  tells  of  city  expense  and  services^ 
involved  in  a  community  expansion. 

10.  Poster:  Distribution  of  family  income  into  a  conrununity 
when  it  buys  a  home,  gets  services,  etc. 

Activities  that  help  students  under- 
stand  that  we  are  all  dependent  on 
one  another's  services 

11.  Panel:  How  are  home  purchases  financed?  why  that 
way? 

12.  Visit;  To  lumberyard,  etc.,  to  see  work  done  there. 

13.  Assignment:  Speculate  on  how  community  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  stalled  if  no  credit  could  be  given. 

14.  CJhart;  Numl>er  construction  agencies  in  phone  book. 

15.  Poll:  How  many  parents  work  in  building  trades. 

Activities  that  train  students  to 
fulfill  the  role  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  an  American  consumer 

16.  Reports;  What  is  quality  in  .  .  .  (wood,  wiring,  etc.). 

17.  Interview;  What  home  buyers  like  especially  about 
their  new  homes,  or  wish  they  had  in  them. 

18.  Panel:  Should  a  young  couple  buy  or  rent  a  home? 

19.  Skit:  “Mama  wanted  more  cupboards.” 

20.  Newspaper  Summation;  Scandals  in  home  sales. 

Activities  that  help  students  explore 
business  and  other  careers  related  to 
the  unit  topic 

21.  Flannel  Board:  Who  helps  build  a  new  house? 

22.  Re|x>rt:  How  realtors  are  paid,  and  why  that  way. 

23.  Diagram:  Who  got  the  $10,000  paid  for  a  new  house? 

24.  Pantomime:  Ek:ho  (like  the  nail  of  the  shoe  of  the 
horse  under  the  general)  of  a  decision  to  buy  a  home. 

25.  Career  Report:  How  my  dad  helps  folks  have  homes. 

Activities  that  help  students  improve, 
and  want  to  improve,  their  mastery  of 
the  personal-tool  skills 

26.  Problems:  In  commission,  measurement,  area,  budgets. 

27.  Drawing:  The  home  I’d  like  to  have. 

28.  Chart:  Cost  of  furnishing  each  of  several  rooms. 

29.  Spelling  Bee:  On  vocabulary  of  home  ownership. 

30.  Graph:  Changes  in  costs  of  materials  are  substituted, 
such  as  brick  for  wood,  aluminum  kitchens,  etc. 

Activities  that  guide  students  in 

D 

evaluating  and  improving  their  per¬ 
sonal  traits  and  attitudes 

31.  Poster:  Personal  requirements  for  building  occupations. 

32.  Research  Report:  Do  builders,  lumbermen,  etc.,  ask  for 
same  personal  traits  in  staff  as  do  realtors? 

33.  Clinic:  What  building  careers  are  for  our  “type.” 

34.  Written  Paper;  What  I’d  expect  in  a  realtor  (or  other). 

35.  Visitor:  To  whom  will  banks  lend  money  for  new  homes? 
•  Um4  M  M  wticU  by  1.  C.  McGill  M  Hm  iMMry,  mi.  ifW,  pp««  250. 
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Interesting  things  you  can  have  students  do  to  enrich  their  exiterience  while 
studying  these  three  topics  •  .  .  eml  of  a  series  that  started  here  last  March  •  .  . 


UNIT:  USING  MONEY  WISELY*  UNIT:  CHECKING  SERVICES* 


1.  Exhibit:  Budgeting,  money-management,  “how  to  buy”  1.  Poster:  Fluge  check,  with  each  part  identified, 

booklets,  etc,,  provided  by  business  firms.  2.  Display:  Types  of  checks  used  in  our  cx>mmunity. 

2.  Display:  Money-control  items  from  local  newspapers.  S.  Report:  Eivolution  of  modem  checking  form. 

3.  Interview:  Flow  local  store  helps  customers  budget.  4.  Graph:  Charges  on  checking  accounts  in  local  banks. 

4.  Poster:  Money  services  our  family  used  this  month.  5.  Montage;  How  checks  are  use<l  (pictures). 

5.  Report:  How  you  get  money  from  a  small-loan  firm.  6.  Report:  Travelers  checks,  letttnrs  of  credit,  etc. 


6.  Survey:  Elxtent  to  which  families  use  credit,  watch  for  7.  Map:  Location  of  banks  in  our  community. 

sales,  borrow  funds,  save  for  things,  etc.  8.  Visit:  Committee  visits  bank  to  see  how  a  check  is 

7.  Visit:  To  see  customer  services  at  big  local  store.  processed,  how  accoimt  is  opened,  etc. 

8.  Report;  On  local  credit  bureau,  BBB,  etc.  9.  Skit:  If  our  community  had  no  banking  services. 

9.  Visitor:  Bank  executive,  on  wise  use  of  money.  10.  Report:  How  banks  pay  for  checking  services. 

10.  Montage:  Source  of  money  services  in  community.  11.  Current  Events;  Checking  services  in  the  news. 


11.  Interview:  At  applianc-e  store,  on  how  many  persons  12.  Survey:  Parents  (and  students?)  using  checking  serv* 

buy  radios,  TV  sets,  etc.,  on  credit  v».  cash.  ices— where,  how  many  checks  a  month,  etc. 

12.  Flannel  Board:  When  it  is  wise  to  buy  on  credit.  13.  Report:  Businessmen’s  use  of  pay  (and  other)  checks. 

13.  Report;  If  each  of  us  had  $50  to  spend,  who  in  our  14.  Skit:  Grandma  wouldn’t  trust  the  First  National, 

community  would  care  how  we  spent  it?  15.  Diagram:  Circulation  of  a  check  in  a  community. 

14.  Poll:  Do  our  parents  budget?  why?  on  what  items?  16.  Poster:  Uses  of  the  stub  in  the  checkbook. 


15.  Assignment:  List  your  (i>ersonal)  future  fixed  needs,  17.  Dramatization:  How  to  start  a  checking  account, 

flexible  needs,  present  needs,  past  needs  to  be  paid.  18.  Drill:  Filling  in  blank  (workbook?)  checks. 

16.  Report:  Sources  of  information  about  ...  19.  Visitor:  How  we  detect  forgeries  in  sigmitures. 

17.  Diagram:  'Bargains’*  that  are  and  are  not.  20.  Panel:  How  much  money  should  a  young  person  have 

18.  Clinic:  How  we  can  help  our  parents  save  money.  coming  in  regularly  to  justify  a  checking  account^ 

19.  Poster:  Which  to  l)uy  (conflicting  ads  on  a  product)?  21.  Poster:  Key  factors  to  safeguard  on  your  checks. 


20.  Poll:  Parents  working  in  money -service  careers. 

21.  Skit:  A  small  community  needs  a  source  of  money. 

22.  Talk:  Kinds  of  employees  in  our  credit  department. 

23.  Analysis:  Requirements  of  secretary  in  loan  agency, 

24.  Visit:  To  travel  agency,  bookstore,  etc. 

25.  Rqwrt:  Who  handles  my  church’s  finances? 


26.  Arithmetic  Bee:  Making  change  (mentally,  of  course). 

27.  l*robIems:  Interest  rates,  cost  of  credit,  etc. 

28.  Drill:  Filling  in  credit -application  forms. 

29.  Demonstration;  Using  adding  machine,  etc. 

30.  Report:  Anecdotes  on  parents’  being  shortchanged. 

31.  Display:  Budgets  for  members  of  our  class. 


22.  Report:  How  many  bank  employees  are  involved  in 
handling  any  ora;  checking  account?  what  do  they  do? 

23.  Demonstration;  Using  a  check-writing  machine, 

24.  Montage:  People  writing,  mailing,  etc.,  checks. 

2.5.  Diagram:  Steplaclder  of  advancement  in  banking. 

26.  Interview:  With  a  bank  employee,  almut  his  duties. 


27.  Contest:  Our  signatures  (judged  by  local  banker). 

28.  Drills:  Stub  problems,  savings  interest,  etc. 

29.  Chart:  The  vocabulary  of  checking  services, 

'30.  Panel:  What  skills  are  most  important  in  using  one’s 
checking  account?  in  working  with  others’  money? 

31.  Drill:  In  writing  figures  correctly  and  rapidly. 


32.  Dramatization:  No  one  trusts  Sloppy  Joe. 

33.  Clinic:  Do  our  clothes  represent  wise  purchases? 

34.  Create  Rating  Scale:  On  qualities  important  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  money-service  department. 

35.  Contest:  To  determine  students  in  group  who  are  most 
trusted,  least  likely  to  be  shortchanged,  etc. 

*lwS  M  crticl*  ky  Sytvi*  Mr**  im  Hm  Afril,  1951.  StW,  fsfi  40t. 


32.  Panel:  Which  of  us  are  particularly  eligible  for  a  job 
handling  money— or  our  own  money? 

■33.  Visitor:  importance  of  accuracy  in  my  work. 

34.  Field  Trip:  How  bank  workers  dress,  etc. 

35.  I>ramatization:  Contrasting  a  neat,  polite  bonk  teller 
with  one  so  rude  that  he  drives  away  customers. 

‘••mS  m  m  •rttci*  ky  Or.  AIm  C.  U«y4  la  Mm  Octakar,  1947.  MW,  p«fa  9C. 
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If  you  were  to  ask  this  giri— or  one 
of  your  students — how  fast  she  can 
transcribe  from  recorded  dictation, 
she  would  probably  estimate  her  speed 
in  terms  of  so>many  discs  or  belts  or 
lines  or  letters  an  hour,  for  there 
has  not  been  a  common  way  of  easily 
converting  performance  into  words  a 
minute.  Now  a  teacher^  suggests  a 
practical  classroom  procedure  for .  .  . 


Measuring  Speed  in 
MachineTranscription 


Because  of  the  Uck  of  a  unlfonn 
method  of  calculating  machine* 
traiucription  speed,  1,  like  thousands  of 
other  busiiKMis  teachers,  have  found  it 
difficnilt  to  standardize  on  a  meant  of 
evaluating  my  students'  performance. 
In  my  classnxnn,  where  students  rotate 
on  a  fixed  schedule  so  that  they  become 
famihar  with  each  of  several  transcrib¬ 
ing  machines,  my  evaluation  probk^m 
was  further  ctmiplicaltHl:  no  two  stu¬ 
dents  were  using  the  same  make  of  ma¬ 
chine  or  same  type  of  training  disc  or 
cylinder  belt  at  the  same  time. 

I  wanted  some  method  akin  to  the 
facile  one  everybody  uses  in  a  type¬ 
writing  class-sometldng  easily  conver¬ 
tible  to  a  words-B-minute  basis.  Why? 
Because  I  felt  certain  that,  with  such 
a  basis,  1  could  give  daily  timed  writ¬ 
ings  and  have  students  make  graphs 
recording  their  s{)eed  and  accuracy;  and 
thus  I  could  attain  that  dc^sirable  pres¬ 
sure  for  growth  that  comes  from  meas¬ 
ured  progress. 

Using  stondordisnd  sattings  .  .  . 

.  .  .  proved  the  aiuwer  to  the  pnib- 
lem.  1  have  all  students  take  their 
timed  writings  on  letters  of  average 


length,  which  fustily  using  a  5-inch 
line  of  writing  fSO  spaces,  elite;  50 
spaces,  pica)  for  good  letter  place¬ 
ment.  Students  are  permitted  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  recording  before  starting 
the  timed  writing;  while  doing  this,  they 
adjust  their  machines  and  get  ready  fur 
the  timed  effort. 

At  a  givcm  signal  they  begin  to  tran¬ 
scribe.  At  first,  students  type  in  manu¬ 
script  form,  without  setting  up  the 
letters;  later  on,  they  miut  arrange  the 
letter  as  they  type  it. 

When  they  have  finished  the  timed 
interval,  they  compare  their  work  with 
the  key  in  their  training  manual  and 
compute  their  speed; 

•  They  count  the  number  of  lines 
typed.  When  typing  in  manuscript  ar¬ 
rangement,  they  combine  fractional 
lines  (as  at  the  ends  of  paragraplis 
and  at  the  end  of  the  writing).  When 
typing  in  letter  arrangement,  they  are 
permitted  to  count  each  fractional  line 
and  each  special  line  (date,  inside  ad¬ 
dress,  closing)  as  a  whole  line. 

•  They  multiply  the  numl>er  of  lines 


*kALPH  E.  IRUNO 
EditoN  Tsckaical  Scheel 
22,  WatkNi9»o« 


by  the  average  number  of  words  they 
get  to  a  line  (pica,  50  5  =  10; 

elite,  60  5  r=  12),  thus  arriving  at 

a  gross  mimlK'r  of  words. 

•  They  divide  the  gross  number  of 
words  by  the  number  of  minutes  to  get 
their  words-a-minute  rate. 

Tlie  students  mark  on  their  papers 
the  gross  words-a-minute  rate  and  the 
actual  number  of  errors;  thus,  36/3 
would  be  36  w  a  m  with  3  errors.  They 
also  record  their  accomplishment  on  a 
progress-record  form,  just  as  typing 
students  record  it. 

A  whole  new  procedure  . .  . 

...  is  optMied  up  by  this  plan  of 
using  words-a-minute  scwes.  Now  it 
Ix'comes  possible  to  have  daily  timed 
writings,  with  all  the  pressure  they 
bring  to  bear  on  performance. 

It  is  possible  to  chart  growth  and 
then  to  establish  norms  for  evaluating 
students’  accomplishment.  And  how 
much  harder  the  students  work!  They 
want  to  kiuAv  how  fast  they  are  writ¬ 
ing;  they  like  to  compjire  their  typing 
and  transcribing  s[X‘eds  (which  are  not 
far  apart  at  the  end  of  our  training  pro¬ 
gram);  they  like  to  race  thems<’lves— 
“push  up”  their  graphs. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  now  have 
a  regular  program  of  timed  writings, 
advancing  in  length  steadily  and  sys¬ 
tematically  from  many  1-  and  2-minute 
efforts  up  to  10-minute  efforts. 

'The  result  has  been  much  better  ac¬ 
complishment,  not  only  in  terms  of 
wor^  a  minute  but  also  in  terms  of 
mastery  of  machine  controls. 
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READY -TO-USE  TESTS 


Test  2  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 


DR.  HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virgini*  Polytechitic  Inilitutt 

The  following  test  is  the  second  of  a  special 

new  series  prepared  for  BEW  readers  by  Dr.  Harry 
Huffman.  Permission  to  duplicate  the  test  for  class¬ 
room  tise  has  been  granted.  It  may  be  administered 
about  the  end  of  October  to  any  beginning  bookkeeping 
class;  it  is  independent  of  any  textbook.  It  contains 
50  objective  (juestions;  so,  it  may  be  scored  either  by 
the  point  system  (2  points  for  each  comx.*t  answer)  or 
by  the  normal-curve  distribution  of  scort^s.  Correct 
answers  are  indicated  in  italic  type. 

BOOKKEEPING  TEST  2 

This  bookket-ping  test  covers  the  intnxluction  to  the  joumiil, 
the  ioumal  entry,  the  proc'ess  of  )oiimaIi/ing,  and  the  relation 
of  the  ioumal  to  tlie  hxlger. 

Section  1 

Read  each  statement  and  then  circle  True  or  Falae  to  indicate 
whether  the  statement  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

1.  An  example  of  a  transaction  is  the  exchange  of  money  or  a 


promise  to  pay  moiu*y  for  gtKxls  or  services.  True  Falsi* 

2.  )numali7.ing  means  so  ri'cording  a  business  transaction 
that  the  debit  part  is  sep;irati*d  frimi  the  credit  part. 

True  Falsi* 

3.  A  ledger  is  a  b<M)k  containing  accounts . True  False 

4.  A  ioumal  is  a  l>ook  of  original  entry  for  the  recording  of 

transactions . True  False 

5.  The  proi'ess  of  recording  transactions  in  a  ledger  is 

known  as  ioiimali/ing . . True  False 

6.  Postiitg  is  the  process  of  transferring  information  from 

the  ledger  to  the  ioumal . True  False 

7.  A  ledger  is  a  book  of  original  entry . Tme  False 


8.  To  shinv  that  iirformation  has  been  transferred  from  the 
ioumal  to  the  leilger,  we  write  the  numbi*r  of  the  ledger 
page  in  the  Posting  Reference  column  of  the  ioumal. 

True  False 

9.  We  record  transactions  in  the  ioumal  in  chronological 

order . True  False 

10.  We  rec-ord  transactions  in  the  ledger  before  we  record 

them  in  the  ioumal  Tme  False 

11.  We  can  use  the  ioumal  to  determine  what  transactions 

took  place  on  any  particular  date . True  False 


HAVE  YOU  A  TEST  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  you  d**veloped  yourself,  tried  out  successfully 
on  your  students,  and  are  willing  to  share  with  other 
teachers?  If  so,  send  it  in.  Be  sure  to  indicate  the 
correct  arwwers.  BEW  will  pay  $10  for  each  test  ac¬ 
cepted  for  publication.  It  must  deal  with  just  one  topic, 
may  be  on  any  Imsini'ss  subiect,  and  must  he  usable 
with  any  and  all  textbooks  in  the  subject.  Permission 
for  teachers  to  duplicate  your  test  must  be  expressed. 


12.  An  ac'count  is  a  record  in  which  we  keep  all  the  inforaia- 

tion  about  the  incTcases  and  decreases  txmeeroing  a 
partk’ular  asset,  liability,  or  proprietorship.  ..True  False 

13.  We  may  reewd  a  transaction  by  the  means  of  two 

credits . .True  False 

14.  We  always  analyze  a  transaction  so  ih.it  the  debits  are 

equal  to  the  credits . True  False 

15.  We  make  an  opening  entry  in  the  foiunal  by  crediting 

all  the  assets . True  False 

Section  2 

Study  each  of  the  ti'ansactions  below  and  di*tennine  tlie  debit 
and  credit  for  each.  Write  the  letter  of  the  debit  account  or 
credit  account  in  the  space  proviilcil. 

(A)  Cash  (I))  M.  T.  Stone  (Accounts  Receivable) 

(B)  Equipment  (E)  M.  O.  Gordon,  Capital 

(C)  Rent  (F)  C.  Wilson  Co.  (Aixounts  Payable) 

DelHt  Credit 

Example:  M.  O.  (amloii,  the  propriHor,  inv«*sts 

cash  in  his  business . .' . . .  A  E 

16-17.  Received  cash  from  M.  T.  Stone,  on  aix'ount  A  D 

18-19.  Paid  cash  for  i*ipiipment .  B  A 

2t)-21.  Bought  eijuipment  on  account  from  ('. 

Wilson  Co .  B  F 

22-2.3.  Paid  cash  on  acxount  to  C.  Wilson  Co .  F  A 

24-25.  Paid  cash  for  rent .  C  A 

26-27.  Returned  some  equipmi*nt  to  the  C.  Wilson 

Co .  F  B 

28-29.  M.  O.  Gordon  invests  additional  cash  in  his 

business  .  .  A  E 

Section  3 

Study  the  statements  below,  then  si*lect  the  word  (from  the 
group  above  the  statements)  that  the  statement  best  explains. 
Write  tlie  key  letter  of  the  word  in  the  space  provideil. 

(A)  Account  (G)  journal  entry 

(B)  Debit  (H)  loumalizing 

(C)  Credit  (1)  Business  transaction 

( I) )  Ledger  ( J )  Double-i*ntry  bookkeeiting 

( E )  Posting  ( K  )  Posting  reference 

(F)  Journal  (L)  Trial  balance 

•30.  A  book  of  original  entry  .  F 

31.  A  book  in  which  accounts  are  kejit  .  I) 

■32.  An  exchange  of  money  or  a  promise  to  pay  iiMuiey  for 

giKids  or  services  I 

3-3.  An  entry  rui  the  left  side  of  an  account  .  B 

34.  .\n  entry  on  the  right  side  of  an  account . . .  C 

35.  The  process  of  dividing  the  debit  part  awl  the  credit 

part  of  a  transaction  .  11 

.36.  The  actual  record  of  a  transaction  in  a  ji*'»’ual .  G 

.37.  The  process  of  transfi*rring  information  from  the 

journal  to  the  ledger  . .  V. 

38.  Referred  to  when  we  want  to  mi*  where  informatiim 

came  from  in  an  accoimt  .  K 

•39.  Used  in  bookkeeping  to  summarize  the  iiK-rcases  awl 

decreases  in  an  asset,  liability,  or  proprietorship .  A 


Section  4 


Complete  each  of  Ute  following  statements  by  writing  either 


tlie  word  dehU  or  credit  in  the  space  proviileil, 

40.  We  post  an  incYease  to  the  Cash  account  as  a . debit 

41.  We  post  a  ilecTcase  in  Acxounts  Payable  as  a,  ..... .  .debit 

42.  We  post  an  incream*  in  Accounts  Receivable  as  a. , .  .debit 

4-3.  We  post  an  increase  in  the  Capital  account  as  a . credit 

44.  We  post  an  increase  in  the  Eipiipment  account  as  a. .  .debit 

45.  The  balance  of  the  Cash  account  is  a . debit 

46.  The  balance  of  an  Accounts  Receivable  acc*ount  is  a.  . ,  .delrit 

47.  The  balance  of  a  Customer’s  account  is  a . debit 

48.  Tlie  balance  of  the  Capital  account  is  a . credit 

49.  The  balance  of  an  Accounts  Payable  account  is  a .  , . .  credit 

.50.  The  balance  of  a  liability  aocmint  is  a . credit 
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A  Diagnostic  Test  in  5 
"7 ranscription  English'L^ 

"" .  .  ■„  lliiMi 

ILLEN  KKUCER 

MiiiHcatta  Scbaal  af  latiaatt,  Miaaaa^alii 

The  test  given  here  hsu  proved  to  be  a  helpful 
instrument  for  (a)  making  transcription  students 
aware  that  English  mastery  is  of  critical  importance  in 
transcription  and  (b)  indicating  to  them  their  weak¬ 
nesses— where  to  start  corrective  study.  I  have  found 
that  use  of  the  test  is  most  effective  when  introduced 
early  in  the  course,  four  or  five  wedcs  after  its  start- 
late  enough  for  class  routines  to  be  well  established, 
yet  early  enough  to  leave  time  for  doing  somediing 
about  the  weaknesses  revealed. 

By  tallying  the  number  of  iiu»rrect  answers  to  each 
question,  a  teacher  can  readily  see  where  the  class  as 
a  ^diole  needs  improvement  most.  For  example,  using 
the  teat  on  70  students  showed  me  drat  three-fourths 
of  them  were  weak  in  word  division,  two-thirds  were 
obviously  at  sea  when  trying  to  decide  whether  to  use 
figures  or  to  write  numerals  out,  and  two-thirds  were 
much  too  uncertain  about  the  uses  of  the  apostrophe. 
Then  1  knew  what  to  do,  and  so  did  my  students. 

[Permission  is  granted  for  teachers  to  duplicate  this 
test  for  use  in  their  own  classrooms.  Answers  the  author 
has  found  correct  or  preferred  are  indicated  in  italics. 
— Edttw] 


Undarsoore  the  expreMion  that  repretenti  correct  form  for 
use  in  the  nentence  in  which  it  appears: 

1.  Wa  sell  only  (a)  highgrade  (b)  hitfh-grade  (c)  high  grade 
merchandise  in  this  store. 

2.  We  give  discounts  ranging  from  (a)  five  to  twenty  per  cent 

(b)  5  to  20  por  cent  (c)  five  to  twenty  percent. 

3.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  Style  (a)  No,  418  (b)  no.  418 

(c)  Number  418  in  stock. 

4.  Your  assignment  is  to  read  the  article  entitled  (a)  *The 
Characteristics  Of  An  Efficient  Salesman”  (b)  ”THE  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  or  AN  EFnCIENT  SALESMAN"  (c)  “The  Char- 
octeriMHc*  of  an  Efficient  Saletntan." 

5.  We  plan  to  (a)  canoau  (b)  canvas  (c)  cannvas  our  staff. 
0.  The  directions  say:  (a)  "Connect  the  wires  in  the  kitchen". 

(b)  "Connect  the  wke$  in  the  kitchen"  (c)  connect  the  wires 
in  the  IdtchesL 

7.  We  will  insert  one  (a)  add  (b)  adv.  (c)  ad  each  day. 

8.  The  word  knovdedne  should  be  divided  (a)  not  at  all  (h) 
after  the  u)  (c)  after  the  L 

9.  We  believe  the  Cx>vemment  will  lower  the  coat  of  (a) 
workmans'  (b)  worknum’s  (c)  workmene  compensation. 

10.  We  handle  furniture  for  both  (a)  living-room  (b)  liv* 
ingroom  (c)  living  room  and  bedroom. 

11.  It  win  take  (a)  two-years’  (b)  two  ffoart*  (c)  two  year’s 
time  to  complete  the  project. 

IS.  If  you  want  a  position,  you  wUl  have  to  apply  to  our  (a) 
pereonnel  (b)  persosud  (0)  personate  department. 


13.  Use  a  new  (a)  letterhead  (b)  letter-head  (c)  letter  head. 

14.  We  give  cTedit  (a)  some-times  (b)  tometime*  (c)  some 
times. 

15.  Look  at  the  (a)  show-room  (b)  showroom  (c)  show  room. 

16.  We  sell  wearing  (a)  apparel  (b)  aparell  (c)  aparrel. 

17.  We  need  a  (a)  Bill  Of  Lading  (b)  Bill-of-Lading  (c)  bill 
of  lading. 

18.  My  (a)  semiannual  (b)  semi-annual  (c)  senu  annual  report 
is  ready  for  dufdicating. 

19.  You  are  invited  to  visit  (a)  our  new  headquarter*  (b)  our 
new  head-quarters  (c)  our  new  head  quarters  in  New  York. 

20.  I  enclose  (a)  a  $5  biU  (b)  a  five-dcdlar  biD  (c)  a  5-doUar 
hill,  to  settle  the  account. 

21.  I  am  in  the  (a)  two  year  (b)  two  years  (c)  two-year 
course. 

22.  Doctor  Smith  has  a  (a)  P.H  D.  (b)  P.h.D.  (c)  Ph.D. 
degree. 

23.  I  will  arrive  before  (a)  9  a.m.  (b)  nine  A.  M.  (c)  9  AM. 

24.  Have  you  visited  our  (a)  childrens’  (h)  children’ t  (c) 
childrens  department  in  the  basement? 

25.  Mark  the  date  on  a  (a)  callendar  (b)  calendar  (c)  calender. 

26.  It  costs  (a)  954  (b)  $.95  (c)  95  cent*. 

27.  We’ll  send  the  bocdc  (a)  c.o.d.  (b)  c-o-d  (c)  C.  O.  D. 

28.  Our  system  will  bring  about  a  more  rapid  (a)  turnover  (b) 
turn  over  (c)  turn-over  of  your  stock. 

29.  We  need  a  new  (a)  vicepresident  (b)  vice-pre*ident  (c) 
vice  president. 

30.  He  is  a  member  of  our  (a)  Sales  Promotion  department 
(b)  sales  promotion  department  (c)  Sale*  Promotion  Department. 

31.  (let  those  (a)  blueprints  (b)  blue-prints  (c)  blue  prints. 

32.  We  will  need  four  more  (a)  30*  x  60"  doors  (b)  thirty-by- 
sixty-inch  doors  (c)  thirty-inch  by  sixty-inch  doors. 

33.  We  use  (a)  laborsaving  (b)  labor-saving  (c)  labor  saving 
aids. 

34.  I  have  the  new  (a)  yearbook  (b)  year  bocdc  (c)  year-book. 
■35.  'The  (a)  upkeep  (b)  up-keep  (c)  up  keep  is  much  too  high. 

36.  Your  account  is  long  (a)  overdue  (b)  over-due  (c)  over 
due. 

37.  It  is  (a)  alltogether  (b)  altogether  (c)  all  together  too 
fine  for  us  to  use  in  the  storeroom. 

38.  He  (oined  the  (a)  Forty-third  (b)  4.3d  (c)  43rd  Division. 

39.  I  hear  that  (a)  Adams  &  Adamson  Inc.  (b)  Adams  &  Adam¬ 
son  Incorp.  (c)  Adam*  &  Adamson,  Inc.,  is  moving  to  Chicago. 

40.  I  live  on  (a)  5th  Ave.  (b)  Fifth  Avenue  (c)  5th  Avenue. 

41.  I  paid  interest  at  (a)  five  per  cent  (b)  5  percent  (c) 
5  per  cent  on  the  money  I  borrowed  from  them. 

42.  (a)  Its  (b)  lt‘t  (c)  Its’  unusual  for  him  to  arrive  late. 

43.  Did  you  note  the  new  store  front  at  (a)  Jeruen  &  FieltTs 

(b)  Jensen’s  &  Field’s  (c)  Jensen  &  Fields? 

44.  Her  age  is  (a)  38  years  (b)  thirty-eight  yrs  (c)  thirty- 
eight  years,  she  says. 

4.5.  We  take  no  orders  for  less  than  (a)  carload  (b)  car-load 

(c)  car  load  lots  of  stoves. 

46.  Everything  will  be  (a)  alright  (b)  all-right  (c)  all  right. 

47.  We  met  at  my  (a)  societie’s  (b)  societies’  (c)  society’s 
limcheon  last  Friday. 

48.  Ha  worked  for  us  from  (a)  Sept.  15,  1947  to  Nov.  18,  1961. 
(b)  September  IS,  1947,  to  November  18,  1951.  (c)  September 
15th,  1947  to  November  18th,  1951. 

49.  We  are  going  to  move  to  (a)  455  South  7  Street  (b)  455 
South  7th  St.  (c)  455  South  Seventh  Street  next  wedr. 

50.  We  used  to  be  located  at  (a)  886  North  69  Street  (b)  686 
No.  69th  Street  (c)  686  North  Sixty-Ninth  Street. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Awards  Test  No.  2  on 
Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 
Dirtctor,  Crtgg  Awards  Sarvicas 

This  month’s  Mailable  Transcripts  test  includes 
three  letters.  Each  is  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a 
minute.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
two  awards— either  or  both  of  the  first  two  in  the  four- 
step  awards  ladder: 


No.  of 

Dictation 

Transcrip- 

Award  Letters 

Speed 

tion  Speed 

1.  Progress  . 

2 

80  warn 

15  warn 

2. 

Accomplishment 

.  3  .. 

.  80  warn  . , 

.  18  warn 

3. 

Accomplishment 

.  3  .. 

.  80  warn 

20  warn  cc* 

4. 

Competency  . . 

..  3 

100  warn 

25  warn  cc* 

•  cc— with  carbon  copies 

To  qualify  for  the  first  (basic)  award,  the  student 
must  make  mailable  transcripts  of  the  first  two  of  the 
three  letters  and  do  so  within  IS  or  fewer  minutes. 
To  qualify  for  the  second  honor,  he  must  make  mailable 
transcripts  of  all  three  letters  and  do  so  in  19  or  fetver 
minutes.  (These  time  limits  include  one  minute 
allowed  on  each  letter  for  typing  its  date,  inside  address, 
and  closing  lines. ) 

Opportunity  for  achieving  the  other  two  awards  will 
be  given  in  the  n<*xt  two  issues  of  this  magazine. 

Here's  what  you  do  .  .  . 

Dictate  this  month’s  test  letters  to  the  class.  Check 
the  exact  number  of  minutes  it  takes  each  student  to 
make  his  two  or  his  three  transcripts.  If  they  are 
mailable— if  you,  as  a  businessman,  would  Iks  willing  to 
sign  them— have  the  student  type  at  the  top  of  the 
paper  (1)  his  name,  (2)  your  school’s  name  and 
address,  (3)  time  required  for  transcribing,  and  (4) 
the  identifying  expression  “Mailable  Transcript  Award 
No.  1”  or  “Mailable  Transcript  Award  No.  2.”  Use 
the  tests  any  time  during  Oc*tol>er. 

The  transcripts  must  really  be  mailable— neat,  well- 
arranged,  correct;  word  substitutions  are  allowed  if 
they  do  not  change  the  meaning;  neat  erasing  is  per¬ 
mitted.  Send  the  transcripts  and  awards  fees  (15  cents 
for  each  certificate  application,  or  75  cents  if  the  enamel 
pin  that  may  be  obtained  by  those  wlio  qualify  on 
Award  No.  2  is  desired)  to  Crt*gg  Awards  Department, 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York. 

Lot's  Bfort  with  the  first  letter  .  .  . 

•  The  teacher  sayt:  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  special  test  in 
which  you  are  to  see  how  rapidly  you  can  make  mailable  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  letters  I  shall  dictate.  They  are  an  exchange  of 
curreapondence  between  (writei  on  board): 


Mr.  James  Brooks,  Jr.  Today’s  Secretary 

General  Sales  Manager  3d0  West  42d  Street 

Standard  Printing  Co.  <ind  New  York  38,  New  York 

811  South  Jackson  Street 
Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Mr.  Brooks  wishes  to  persuade  Today’s  Secretary  to  do  some 
of  its  printing  in  his  firm.  Here  is  Letter  1.  It  ctmtains  115 
words  and  will  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute.  Ready  .  .  . 

Lsttsr  No.  1 

(Counted  in  quarter  mirtutes  ter  90  warn) 

Centlemeni  Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  put  one  of  your 
four-color  printing  jobs  on  a  press  today  and  get  /  finished  work 
tomorrow?  Our  new  four-color  press  can  give  you  that  kind  of 
service. 

We  are  able  to  take  care  of  /  your  printing  needs  for  folders, 
letters,  aiul  booklets— in  fact,  anything  you  have  in  four  colon. 
Our  Art  Department  /  can  ^  of  assistance  to  you,  too.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  copy  and  layouts  for  this  work  and  at  no  extra 
cost.  (1) 

Fill  in  the  enclosed  business-reply  card,  and  we  will  have  ^ 
someone  drop  in  to  see  you  and  tell  you  all  about  our  /  servioasi 
or,  call  Main  6-.32.56  and  ask  for  Jim  Brooks.  Very  truly  yours, 
(1'27*-115  Standard  Words) 


Now  on  to  the  second  letter  right  owoy  .  .  . 

e  The  teacher  says:  ITie  person  at  Todays  Secretary  who 
got  the  letter  and  answered  it  was  (writes  on  Ifoard)  John  F. 
Myers.  Here  is  Mr.  Myers’  reply.  It  contains  70  words;  I  shall 
dictate  it  to  you  at  80  words  a  minute.  Ready  to  write  .  .  . 

Letter  No.  2 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutes  tor  90  warn) 

Dear  Mr.  Brooks;  We  can  use  the  services  mentioned  in  your 
recent  letter,  but  we  shall  need  to  know  a  hit  more  /  about 
your  prices  before  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  any  orders. 

I  suggest  that  you  have  one  of  your  men  /  call  on  me  any 
weekday  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  We  can  discuss 
your  charges  for  a  16-page  /  booklet  like  the  one  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  Cordially  yours,  (5.3"— '70  Standard  Words) 


Quickly,  on  to  the  third  letter  .  .  . 

e  The  teacher  says:  Naturally,  Mr.  Brooks  snaps  up  Mr. 
Myers’  invitation  to  send  a  representative  over  to  see  him.  Here 
is  his  letter,  with  100  words  at  80  words  a  minute.  Ready  .  .  . 

Letter  No.  3 

(Counted  in  quarter  minutes  tor  90  warn) 

Dear  Mr.  Myerst  Cliff  Bums  will  be  around  to  see  you 
Thursday  morning  at  ten  o’clock  sharp.  He  will  have  some 
samples  /  of  our  work  to  show  you  and  a  complete  lin  of 
prices  for  the  16-page  booklet. 

Wo  should  hke  to  call  your  /  attention  particularly  to  the 
clear,  clean  printing  we  do.  We  have  facilities  for  prepsuring 
any  /  kind  of  copy  and  see  to  it  that  the  best  possible  job 
of  printing  is  dosM. 

You  can  depend  on  otu  giving  (1)  good  service  and  quick 
delivery.  You  need  have  no  hesitancy  about  trying  us.  Very 
cordially  yours,  /  (1'15*— 100  Standard  Words) 

e  The  teacher  says:  You  may  set  up  the  letters  in  any  style 
you  wish.  As  soon  as  you  have  made  mailable  transcripts  of 
the  fifst  two  letters,  raise  your  hand,  so  that  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  how  long  you  have  taken;  but  then  go  right  on  with 
the  third  letter  and  raise  your  hand  again  when  you  finish  it. 
I  must  find  out  exactly  how  long  it  takes  each  of  you  to  transcribe 
two  letters  and  three  letters.  Ready  ...  got 
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Training^<^for  Retailing 


OK.  ).  K.  STONER 
State  Taadiara  Cothga 
lii^iaM,  faiiMylvaaia 


Teaching  kt  not  luit  talking.  Teaching  requires  stime  dtnng^  The  ideas  and 
suggestions  found  in  this  column  not  only  retjiiire  some  reading,  but  they 
will  also  require  some  doing— some  action  on  your  part.  Tlie  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  are  not  new,  they  are  merely  a  starter.  You  will  want  to  adapt  them  to 
your  own  situation;  you  will  want  tc  enlarge  and 
improve  on  them, 

■  Try  Some  Mbs- Most  Items— 

What  single  item  of  retail  merchandise  that  you 
now  use  would  you  “miss  most”  if  you  were  unable 
to  purchase  it  anywhere?  Ytiur  answer  will  vary 
with  your  needs  and  likes.  Your  answer  will  indi¬ 
cate  your  i)refereiice  for  one  article  rather  than 
anrHher.  Although  a  compilation  of  "miss  most” 
items  may  nrrt  Ik*  of  any  great  significance  to  the 
retail  trade,  it  will  point  up  8|)ecific  preferences  that 
miglit  indicate  a  trend  and  that  will  differ  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

•  Appiicatioft.  Have  your  students  prepare  two 
lists  of  fiiequeiitly  used  items— one  for  the  boys  and  ' 

one  for  the  girls.  The  boys'  list  may  contain  such  Items  as  chewing  gum,  candy, 
footballs,  baseballs,  ptxrket  knives,  and  c'ombs.  The  girls’  list  should  include 
some  of  the  following:  lipstick,  face  powder,  nylon  stockings,  nail  polish,  and 
candy.  Allow  the  students  to  add  to  these  lists,  or  prepare  them  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  After  the  Ibts  are  completed,  the  students  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  rank  the  items  they  would  "miss  most"  in  1-  ,  2- ,  3-order.  A  tabulation  of  the 
final  results  will  prove  inter(*sting.  Thb  project  may  be  extended  to  include 
the  entire  school.  An  additional  assignment,  which  may  prove  of  some  value, 
would  be  to  have  the  top  three  preferences  of  each  list  placed  on  the  black- 
iMNird.  Then  have  the  students  ll.st  the  various  brands  or  trade  names  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  articles.  These  new  lists  may  Ikj  duplicated  and  passed  out  to 
the  students,  who  can  then  choose  their  brand  preferences. 

B  Descriptive  and  Informative  Selling— 

When  it  b  necessary  to  create  buying  action  by  means  of  only  written  words 
and  pictures,  the  mail-order  catalogs  neetl  no  introduction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  may  have  fcMind  it  advantageous  to  read  about  an  article  (for  example,  an 
electric  fencer)  in  a  mail-order  catalog  before  going  to  the  store  to  shop  for  that 
article.  In  a  number  of  instances,  ytm  may  have  found  that  you  were  lH*tter 
Informwl  about  the  article  than  the  salesi>ers<Mi.  Tliese  catalogs  are  .storehou.ses 
of  merchandise  information.  From  Abrasiv<*s  to  Zithers,  you  will  find  an  excel¬ 
lent  choice  of  deserintlve  adjectives  that  are  informati\'e— adjectives  that  do  not 
exaggerate  but  really  define  the  article.  Some  companies  grade  their  merchan¬ 
dise  "good,”  “better,”  and  "l)e8t”  and  point  out  the  exact  difference  among 
these  grades. 

•  ApplicatUm.  Keep  a  miml>er  of  mail-order  catalogs  in  your  cla.s.sroom  and 
have  your  students  refer  to  them  for  (1)  merchandise  information,  (2)  meth¬ 
ods  of  illustration,  (3)  excellent  descriptions,  and  (4)  statements  warranty. 

B  The  First  Rule  uif  Oral  Persuasion— 

"Be  sure  that  your  attitude  reflects  at  all  times  the  emotions  you  wish  to 
produce  in  your  prospect.”  Thb  nde,  by  Ely  and  Starch,  applies  to  selling  an 
article,  an  idea,  or  your$elf.  One  smile  begets  another;  politenes.s  is  returned 
with  politeness,  enthusiasm  with  enthusiasm.  Generally,  we  want  people  to  like 
us,  to  believe  in  us,  and  to  be  willing  to  accept  our  proiKwitions.  W'e  must  mg 
allow  the  attitudes  of  eghers  to  change  our  own  emotions  and  negate  the  rule. 
It  b  easy  to  betsmie  rude  or  irritable  when  our  prospect  dbplays  these  feelings. 
It  b  fatal  to  reflect  hb  attitude  in  our  own  manner,  in  our  tone  of  voice,  and  in 
our  choice  of  words.  mast  remember  the  rule— practice  it  and  see  that  it 
really  woiis.  Place  thb  rule  on  your  bulletin  board  for  the  benefit  of  your 
students.  Have  them  practice  it  in  their  everyday  schorrl  work. 

If  you  like,  we  can  give  you  some  more  niles-next  month? 


Tax  Changes 

(Contiint0d  from  pogo  12) 

Medical:  l"he  old  law  permitted  us  to 
deduct  medical  expenses  in  excess  of  5 
per  cent  of  our  adjusted  gross  income; 
the  new  law  lowers  the  5  to  3  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  maximum  aUowed  in  thb 
category  is  now  $2500  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  listed  as  an  exemption  (with  a 
$.5(HK)  limit  on  a  single  person's  tax 
return,  $10,0(K)  on  that  of  a  married 
couple  or  “head  of  a  household”). 

Medicines  and  drugs,  however,  will 
count  only  for  such  expenses  as  exceed 
1  per  cent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income. 
'This  part  of  the  law  has  been  tightened 
to  exclutle,  specifically,  toiletries,  tooth 
paste,  and  (glu'r  sundry  items. 

Break  for  working  mothers  .  .  . 

,  .  .  has  been  afforded  by  the  law¬ 
makers,  responding  to  the  complaint 
that  it  b  unjust  to  require  a  working 
moiber  to  pay  a  tax  on  all  that  she  earns 
but  not  i>ermit  her  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
child-care  services  provided  by  a  maid 
or  hou.sekeeper  in  her  absence.  The  pro¬ 
tests  have  been  loud  and  vigorous;  and 
apparently  our  lawmakers  have  taken 
heed  and  applied,  but  rather  thinly,  a 
sociological  solution. 

Working  widows  and  widowers,  par¬ 
ents  who  are  divorc'ed  or  legally  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  mothers  whose  husbands  are 
incapable  of  work  will  now  be  permitted 
to  deduct  child-care  costs  up  to  $600  a 
year.  Working  mothers  who  file  joint 
returns  with  their  husbands  will  be  able 
to  derluct  up  to  $600  of  child-care  costs, 
less  any  ammint  by  which  their  joint 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $4.5<X). 
This  means  that  a  couple  earning  $4900 
may  deduct  up  to  $200  as  child-care 
expenses. 

C'hild-care  expenses  do  not  include 
(1)  costs  of  hous(*keeping;  (2)  costs  of 
l(M>king  aftt*r  any  child  who  b  past  12, 
unless  he  b  incapacitated;  (3)  costs  in¬ 
curred  w’hcn  the  parent  was  not  work¬ 
ing;  and  (4)  payments  made  to  an  older 
child  or  to  amgher  dependent  for  child 
care. 

Now  plont  on  doprec lotion  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  require  a  lot  of  changes  in 
our  textbooks.  Up  to  now,  the  law— un- 
realistically- has  assumed  that  a  fixed 
asset  depreciates  uniformly- at  the  same 
rate— each  year  of  its  life.  It  doesn’t  ac¬ 
tually  work  out  that  way,  of  course;  your 
$2500  auto  does  not  depreciate  exactly 
$500  a  year  for  five  years— rather,  it 
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depreciates  more  at  first  and  less  later 
on. 

This  is  important  in  business:  a  uni¬ 
form  depreciation  of  $6000  a  year  on  a 
piece  of  machinery  is  too  low  when  the 
machine  is  new  and  producing  60,000 
units,  and  too  high  when  it  is  old  and 
producing  only  30,000  units. 

So,  the  law  now  recognizes  two  other 
methods  of  depreciation,  too.  Hereafter, 
assets  acquired  after  December  31, 
1953,  may  be  depreciate<l  in  any  of 
these  three  ways: 

1.  Straight-line  method 

2.  Declining-balance  method 

3.  Sum-of-years'-digits  method 

In  the  straight-line  method,  a  con¬ 
stant  (uniform)  rate  is  applied  to  the 
cost  (less  estimated  scrap  value);  the 
depreciation  for  an  eight-year  life  be¬ 
comes  I2hk  per  cent  each  year. 

In  the  declining-balance  method,  the 
rate  is  twice  the  straight-line  method 
but  is  applied  to  a  varying  or  declining 
book  value,  or  25  per  cent  of  a  continu¬ 
ously  declining  value;  thus,  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  considerably  higher  in  the  early 
years  than  in  the  late  ones. 

In  the  sum-of-the-years’-digits  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  varying  rate  is  applied  to  a 
constant  c'ost,  the  rate  being  worked  out 
frac*tionally  in  declining  order.  For  an 
asset  that  is  estimated  to  hist  eight  years, 
for  example,  the  digits  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3, 
2,  and  1  are  added,  giving  36  as  the  de¬ 
nominator.  With  each  digit  as  the  nu¬ 
merator,  we  get  depreciation  rates  of 
8/36,  7/36,  etc.,  for  each  of  the  eiglit 
years. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  machine  costing 
$11,000  is  expected  to  last  eight  years, 
with  a  residual  value  of  $200.  The  total 
amount  to  be  depreciated  over  the  8- 
year  period  is  $10,800.  Tlie  working 
of  the  three  methods: 


Tear 

Straight 

Declining 

Years’ 

Line 

Balance 

Digits 

Ist 

$1350 

$2700 

$2400 

2rKl 

1-350 

2025 

2100 

.3rd 

1-350 

1518 

1800 

4th 

Etc. 

1-350 

1139 

1.500 

Mathematicians  are  ({tiick  to  show 
that  in  the  declining-balance  methixl 
the  amount  of  the  cost  is  never  fully 
written  off.  Accepting  this  as  a  valid 
criticism.  Congress  has  authorized  the 
switching  from  the  declining-balance 
method  to  the  straight-line  methixl  at 
any  time. 

And,  CcMigress  has  also  authorized  the 
substitution  of  any  methfxl  tliat  does  not 
call  for  more  rapid  depreciation  than  the 
two  new  methods  during  tlie  first  two- 
thirds  of  tlu*  estimated  life  of  any  fixed 
asset. 


Professional  Reading 

DR.  KENNETH  |.  HANSEN 
Colorado  State  Collogo  of  Education 
Crooky,  Colorado 


AS  HAS  BEEN  POINTED  OUT  in  this  column  before,  guidance  should 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  total  busint'ss-etlucation  program.  Guidancf 
Proiilems  atul  PuM  Cthires  in  Business  Hducation  ($3.75,  The  Eastern  Business 
Teachers  Association  and  the  National  Business  Teachers  AssociatiiMi,  New  York 
University  BiMikstore,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  293  pp.)  and  Guidatwe  in  Business 
Education:  Second  Edition,  by  J.  Frank  Dame  anti  Allx'rt  R.  Brinkman  ($2.40, 
South-Western  Publishing  ('ompany,  Cincinnati  2,  297  pp.),  are  two  reoont 
publications  in  this  area.  Every  teacher  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  guid- 
anc-e.  Business  teachers,  through  the  vocational  education  part  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  have  an  added  guidance  function  to  perfotm. 

•  Guidance  Problems  and  Procedures  in  Business  Education  (the  1954 
American  Business  Education  Yearbook)  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I, 
editetl  by  V'enion  A.  Musselman,  states  a  basic  philosophy  of  guidance.  It 
defines  guidance  and  discnisses  the  need,  objcx'tives,  and  certain  principles  and 
problems  of  guidance.  Part  II,  editetl  by  Inez  Ray  Wells,  covers  the  meaning 
and  function  of  guidance.  In  this  sectiiMi  are  discussed  the  difftwiit  technitpies 
and  t(M)ls  of  guidance  and  the  curricular  organization  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
guidance  program  effective.  Part  III,  edited  by  Vernal  H.  Carmicliael,  is  con- 
t*emed  with  guidance  prubl(*ms  in  the  schools.  Probltmis  in  both  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  etlucation  are  dLsetused.  Part  IV  covers  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  classrcxim,  and  the  guklance  procedures  and  activities  are  discussed 
by  subject-matter  areas.  Part  V  examines  the  problenu  of  guidance,  placement, 
and  follow-up;  and  the  Ixiok  concludes  with  Part  VI— a  selected  bibliography. 

This  yearbook  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  professional  literature  and 
has  been  designed  to  bt*  of  help  to  teachers  and  administrators  on  the  secondary- 
sch(K)I,  junior-college,  four-year-college,  and  private-business-schiM)!  level. 

•  The  Dame  and  Brinkman  book  is  a  practical  and  worth-while  addition  to 
the  material  now  available  on  guidance  in  business  education.  This  book  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  business  teacher  who  wishes  to  undertake  certain  guidance 
services.  Siibjt'cts  such  as  job  analysis,  follow-up,  case  studies,  and  testing  are 
particularly  well  treatetl, 

■  Business  Correspondence- 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  Ixit  also  most  difficult,  subjects  to  teach  in  the 
business  curriculum  is  business  corn'spotMkmce.  Two  ret'ently  piiblisheil  books 
should  be  of  help  to  teachers  interested  in  this  subject:  Effective  letters  in 
Business,  by  Robert  L.  Shorter  ($3.(KI,  McGraw-Hill  B<M)k  (a)mpany,  Inc., 
New  York  .36,  N.  Y,),  is  a  gixxl  basic  college  textiiook.  This  edition,  os  the  ear¬ 
lier  1948  edition,  wisely  stresses  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  special  fonn  of  expression  called  Business  English. 
The  authrir  emphasizes  that  the  same  principles  of 
concisiniess,  nfaiiability,  and  simplicity  that  apply  to 
all  forms  of  written  arid  spoken  English  also  apply  to 
the  preparation  of  corresponchmee  for  business. 

Tliis  edition  has  two  new  chapters.  The  first  chap¬ 
ter  emphasizes  the  importanc'e  of  goixl  letter  writing, 
not  only  to  the  ccxnpany  for  which  the  letter  is  Ixiing 
written,  but  also  to  the  person  writing  the  letter. 
The  final  chapter  deals  with  preparing  a  memoran¬ 
dum.  It  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  book 
Ixrause  so  much  infelligenc'e  within  business  or¬ 
ganizations  must  be  related  through  this  important 
medium. 

•  Enfilish  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Schools,  by  John  R.  Shuman  ($3.50, 
The  Ronald  Press  fximpiiny.  New  York,  N.  Y.),  is  tlie  sec'ond  edition  of  a  Ixxik 
first  published  in  19-36.  This  IxNik  was  written  for  the  use  of  industrial  and 
technical  students  who  need  a  compreherLsivc  survey  (»f  the  essentials  of  gocxl 
English  rather  than  a  background  for  theoretical,  alrstrac*!  coix^pts  of  English. 
There  are  many  practical  motivating  devices,  and  tlxj  subject  matter  should 
meet  the  interests  and  needs  of  industrial  arxl  technical  students. 
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giv«t  a 
girl  o 
helping 

HAND 


A  btauUfut  letter— 
yet  one  mieetvble 
•rror  eUnds  out  like 
•  trnvy  stain  on  the 
Queen's  robe. 

A  smart  Secretary 
neither  swears  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
deqtairs.  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  While 
Polished  EaASBaSTiK 
.  .  .  one,  two.  three, 
a  quick  flick  . . .  and 
the  error  is  erased, 
leavinf  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol- 
Used  beauty.  Easily 
riuupened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  Sharp- 


Look  for  the 
EaaaiaSTiK  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isnt  an 
OaKHNAL  EaASEaSriK 
unless  it  has  the 
EiasbbStik  name. 

Ptaa  Sample^  to 
TBACMaas  for  clau 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let¬ 
terhead.  ▲ 

7099 1 


7099BtsMi  brvth^  i 

_ ^  L.,  £\ 


(jDFflBfR-CIISlEll 

rENdl  COMPANY,  INC  .  NEWARK  3.  N  J 


The  Shorthand  Corner 

Dt.  JOHN  |.  CtESS 
HiMttr  CoNsge,  New  York  Cty 

HOW  TO  GRADE  BEX^INNING  shorthand  students  is  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  many  teacliers.  Right  now,  with  the  first  six-weeks  grading  period  end¬ 
ing  in  a  fr*w  more  days,  it’s  a  gmxl  problem  to  think  about.  Already  your 
students  (and  mine)  are  asking,  uncertainly  and  hopefully,  “How  am  I  doing?" 
And  they  aren't  fully  reassured  by  our,  “Oh,  just  fine— just  finer 
B  “Should  We  Make  Students  Grade  CJonscious?"— 

Tliat's  what  one  of  my  teacher-trainees  asked.  “Do 
we  ri'ally  want  to  bring  to  bear  on  our  classes  tVie 
'pressure’  of  thinking  alwut  grades?" 

Tes,  and  no,"  I  replied.  “Yes,  if  you  mean  do 
we  want  our  students  to  work  harder;  no,  if  you 
mean  do  we  want  students  to  worry  al>out  grades. 

It’s  really  a  matter  of  salesmanship." 

“Salesmanship!"  my  young  trainees  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  salesmanship.  You  have  to  convince  students 
that  they  earn  grades  by  learning  and  mustering 
shorthand  and  that  you’re  showing  them  the  best 
way  to  do  that— learn,  master  shorthand." 

"How  do  you  do  that?"  they  askcni. 

I  told  them  that  they  must  sell  the  subject,  convince 
students  that  learning  shorthand  is  (lucky  they!) 
just  about  the  biggest  break  they  could  possioly  asx  for— that  it’s  the  best  subject 
in  the  curricnilum.  1  mentioned,  too,  that  the  “selling”  and  “convincing"  had  to 
be  supported  day  in  and  day  out  by  the  teachers  own  proud,  enthusiastic 
manner;  by  keeping  the  class  alive,  with  attention  at  a  high  pitch.  Takes  show¬ 
manship. 

■  “But  We  DO  Have  to  Grade,  Just  the  Same"— 

“Admitting  the  importance  of  our  salesmanship  and  of  encouraging  goo<l  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  grades,"  said  one  young  teacher  (and  she’s  going  to  be  a  dandy 
teacher,  believe  me!),  “We  do  have  to  grade,  just  the  same.  On  what?” 

The  basic  consideration,  of  course,  is  the  repercussion  of  the  grade  on  the 
student.  There  are  many  factors  a  teacher  can  appraise  to  arrive  at  a  grade, 
but  none  of  them  is  as  important  as  personal  considerations.  Will  the  student 
be  gratified  by  his  grade?  Stimulated  to  fuller  effort?  Give  up? 

■  Here  Are  Some  Bases  for  Grading  Beginners— 

•  Reading.  It  is  possible  to  begin  grading  students’  reading  effort  almost 
from  the  start  of  the  course.  Things  to  weigh:  speed  of  reading,  length  of  the 
passage  read,  accuracy  of  the  reading,  whetner  tne  passage  was  review  or  new 
material,  whether  it  nad  been  assigned  in  advance.  Guard  against  so  much 
emphasis  on  reading  that  students  memorize  the  material. 

•  Transcrihinfi.  You  can  always  have  students  write  out  a  transcript  of 
shorthand— from  plate  material  for  beginners,  probably  review  material  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  most  recently  completed. 

Suppose  you  have  just  presented  Lesson  18.  After  reviewing  the  plate  ma¬ 
terial  with  the  group,  you  might  say,  “Tomorrow  we  will  transcTibe  paragraph 
145  as  a  test.  I’ll  give  you  two  minutes  to  see  how  much  of  it  yo»i  can  tran¬ 
scribe  correctly.  Let’s  see  who  will  get  the  most  done.”  Later  on  you  may  specify 
which  lesson,  but  not  which  paragraph,  will  be  used. 

•  Writing.  Beginners’  writing  must  be  plate  copying  and  so  cannot  easily 
be  evaluated;  and  penmaaship  its<!lf  cannot  be  evaluated  early  in  the  course; 
writing  style  takes  quite  a  while  to  develop.  If  writing  is  made  one  of  the 
grading  considerations,  the  writing  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  adherence 
to  principle  rather  than  on  beauty  of  penmanship.  Begiimers  should  not  be 
given  new-matter  dictation  for  a  writing  test. 

•  llomewitrk.  Many  teachers  give  consideration,  too,  to  the  regularity  and 
quality  of  the  homework  done  by  students-a  good  idea,  if  students  are  not 
very  ardent  in  doing  their  assignments. 

■  The  Grade  Given  b  a  Combination  of  All  the  Foregoing— 

Report-card  grades  for  beginners  cannot  very  well  be  based  entirely  on 
students’  performance  on  a  final  test,  for  almost  any  such  test  is  necessarily  a 
fmnscribing  test;  and  the  other  factors  must  be  considered.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  for  the  teacher  to  combine  many  factors  (perhaps  grading  each,  separately, 
in  terms  of  rl  o  in.if*  s’  relative  accomplishment;  and  then  averaging  them), 
ranging  from  /*  il  to  the  four  specific  items  mentioned. 
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Dictation  T ranscript* 


Famous  Mistakes  and  Mishaps  ^ 
in  Shorthand  ‘ 

MARJORIE  F.  MORTON 


SHORTHAND  has  played  an  im]^r- 
tant  part  in  history  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans;  but,  in  the  early 
days,  rep>orting'  was  often  hectic  and 
mistakes  were  easily  made. 

No  shorthand  teacher  would  ever 
recommend  becoming^  so  engrossed  in 
what  a  speaker  is  saying  that  you  forget 
to  take  notes.  But  several  reporters  did 
just  that^— and  the  speaker  they  were 
reporting  was  the  President  of  the 
Uruted  States! 

This  point  cHimes  to  light  in  the  story* 
of  the  “lost”  speech  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  tliat  was  given  on  May  10,  1856, 
when  he^  was  trying  to  unite  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  Everyone,  reporters  in¬ 
cluded,  was  so  carried  away*  by  the 
President’s  eloquence  that  no  one  re¬ 
membered  to  take  notes.  One  young 
lawyer,  however,  happened  to^  jot  down 
a  few  points  that  especially  interested 
him,  and  these  notes  are  the  only  knosvn 
record  of  the  speech.* 

■  Another  Lincoln  story  relates  to  a 
stenographer  who  came  late.  One  chilly, 
rainy  day  a  crowd  of  15,0(X)  peopU; 
stood  outdoors  to  hear  Lincoln  si)eak. 
Just  as  he  began  saying,  ’’Fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  ladies  and**  gentlemen,”  Deacon 
William  Bross,  of  the  Chicago  Press  and 
Tribune  called  out,  ’’Hold  on,  Lincoln. 
You  can’t  speak  ycft.  Hitt**  ain’t  here.” 

Lincoln  turned  around  and  re|M>ated, 
“Hitt  ain’t  here?  Where  is  he?” 

The  shorthand  reporter  had  lait 
come.  The  debate**  was  put  off  until  a 
reporter  could  be  found,  and  everyone 
stood  in  the  rain  and  waited.  History** 
does  not  say  what  happened  to  Hitt, 
but  he  probably  never  got  aiuither 
chance  to  report  an  important  debate.** 
■  Your  boss  will  never  approve  of  your 
being  so  overcome  by  what  you  hear 
that  you  burst  into  tears,  but  Charles** 
Dickens  did  it.  When  l>ickens  was  a 
young  man,  he  was  the  fastest  and  most 


accurate  shorthand  writer  in  England's'* 
Parliament.  But  Dickens  the  reporter 
was  also  Dickens  the  future  story  writer, 
and  he  could  not  be*^  indifferent  to  the 
words  he  took  down.  Once,  when  he 
was  reporting  a  debate  on  a  bill  to  put 
down  disturbances**  in  Ireland,  he  was 
so  moved  by  the  story  of  a  mother 
searching  for  her  only  son  among  the 
peasants**  killed  by  soldiers  that  he  laid 
down  his  pencil  and  w(‘pt. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  l>ickens 
was  as  stanch  as  he  was**  sentimental. 
On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  re¬ 
porting  an  outdoor  speech,  a  great  rain¬ 
storm  came  up  in**  the  middle  of  it.  The 
speaker  and  reporters  were  on  a  wooden 
platform  with  a  canopy  over  them,  and** 
it  was  not  long  before  all  the  crowd 
riLshed  to  get  under  shelter  with  those 
on  the  .stage.  No  sooner  had  all  this** 
confusion  died  down  and  the  speaker 
begun  again,  when  the  wltole  platform 
gave  way  and  everyone  was  spilled 
overboard,**  Still  not  discouraged,  the 
speaker,  who  was  seeking  political  of- 
fic'e,  began  once  again,  and  Dickens** 
continued  (o  take  notes  while  two 
friends  held  a  hartdkerchief  over  his 
notebook  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

■  Shorthand  reporters**  were  not  al¬ 
ways  welcome  in  the  law  courts  or  in 
Parliament.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,*^  reporters  were  al¬ 
lowed  merely  to  stand  with  the  visitors 
and  listen  to  the  deluites.  They  were  not 
supposed  to**  take  notes.  As  time  went 


*  TIm  Msttrisi  in  Hiis  MCtioN  is  cowitc^ 
M  groaps  of  twenty  **stMidard''  words  tt  s 
convoRMiKe  in  dictstinf.  T*  dktatR  t* 
your  clast  at  60  words  a  minuta,  dktato 
sack  group  in  20  tocoRdt;  at  10,  m  IS 
tocoRds;  at  100,  in  12  sRcauds;  at  120, 
w  10  SRCoRdt,  ate. 


on,  however,  they  grew  liolder  ami 
Ixfgan  to  report  the  sessions;  but  they 
were  careful  to**  keep  their  notebooks 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  One 
day  a  dignified  Lord  came  down  to  the 
Bar  to  receive**  a  message.  As  he 
walked  past  the  visitors,  the  sleeve  of 
his  flowing  robe  caught  on  a  reixirter’s 
notebook  and  sent**  it  flying  to  the  floor. 

Tlte  reporter  was  certain  that  he 
would  be  banned  from  the  House  of 
Lords  forever;  but  an**  amazing  thing 
happened.  In  front  of  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly,  this  mighty  Lord,  in  his  wig  and 
gown,  picked  up  the  notebook**  and, 
with  a  smile,  handed  it  to  the  thunder¬ 
struck  reporter.  From  then  on,  there 
was  an  end  to  the  silly  pretense**  that 
no  notes  were  being  taken,  and  rep<jrt- 
ers  entered  Parliament  without  fear,; 

■  Back  in  the  early  Roman  times,*!  re¬ 
porters  had  gtxxl  cause  for  fear— espe¬ 
cially  if  they  didn’t  do  things  right.  A 
Roman  ruler  in  the  third**  century  de¬ 
clared  that,  if  any  shorthand  t^ter 
made  a  mistake  in  a  law  case,  he  would 
have  his  fingers  cut  off**  and  Ite  ban¬ 
ished  forever. 

There  is  the  story,  too,  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  who,  in  Roman  days,  was  hired 
to  take**  down  the  trial  of  a  man  who 
refused  to  serve  in  the  army.  When  the 
judge  ruled  against  the  man  and  sen- 
tera^  him**  to  death  for  refusing  to 
take  up  arms,  the  stenographer  b^ame 
so  <mraged  that  he  threuv  his  notelxiok 
at  the**  head  of  the  judge  (and  at  that 
time  a  notebook  was  made  of  h($uvy 
tablHs  of  wax).  The  sad  end  of  the 
tale  is  that**  the  stenographer  then 
shared  in  the  fate  of  tlte  man  who  was 
on  trial. 

■  The  lot  of  stenographers  has  im 
proved**  a  great  deal  over  the  centuries. 
Today,  although  mistakes  still  may 
cause  trouble,  the  results  are  not  likely 
to**  be  fatal!  (862) 
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The  Galesworthy  Jewels 


Tk 

ANNE  FOX  CREENBAUM 

IE  9  A.M.  SUNLIGHT  ixMJring 
hf'HJnh  the  sn.'^mmoth  display  win¬ 
dow  lA  Hanson’s  Jewelry— Store  Nuin- 
l)er  Nine  -produced'  a  fairyland  I'flfect. 
How  upon  row  of  precisely  arranged 
watches,  rings,  and  bracelets  formed  a 
giant  sparkle*  that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  ^ 
Eleanor  Hale,  secretary  to  Arthur  Han¬ 
son,  as  she  turned  the  key  and  unlocked 
the*  large,  imposing  door.  Inside,  she 
walked  to  the  escalator,  glided  up  to  the 
thick-carpeted  balcony,  and*  entered 
the  small  room  beyond  the  credit  man¬ 
ager's  offie*!. 

“Let’s  see  now,  just  about  half  an 
horn  to  get  everything*  ready,"  Eleanor 
told  herself,  glancing  at  the  desk  clock. 
With  swift,  sure  movements  she  opened 
the  safe  l>ehind*  the  desk  and  slid  out 
tlie  lieavy  chest  that  contained  the  fab- 
ulotu  Galesworthy  jewel  collection. 

■  Altliough  now  a*  familiar  sight  to 
Eleanor,  these  jewels  never  failed  to 
thrill  her.  As  she  slowly  raised  the  Ud 
of  tlie  chest,  her*  wide-set  blue  eyes 
drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  Galeswortliy 
gems.  For  seven  years  now,  it  had  l)een 
the  annual  custom*  of  her  famous  boss 
—ths  Arthur  Hanson— to  have  the  re¬ 
nowned  Galesworthy  jewel  collection 
brought  from  New  York**  for  a  week’s 
display  in  his  Store  Number  Nine.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  (mtire  city  turned  out  to  see 
the  collection,**  partly  because  it  was 
indeed  something  to  see  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  admission  fees  were  turned 
over  to**  charity. 

■  'This  morning,  the  second  day  the 
display,  Eleanor  had  driven  fnnn  her 
home  directly  to  Store  Number**  Nine 
instead  of  to  the  company’s  central  of¬ 
fices.  It  was  her  resixinsiUlity— “your 
privilege,**  Miss  Hale"— as  Mr.  Hanson 
put  it,  to  prepare  the  Galesworthy  ex¬ 
hibit  iM'fore  handing  it  over  to  the** 
guards  each  morning  and  to  return  it  to 
the  safe  at  the  close  of  each  day’s  show¬ 
ing.  She,  and  only  she  of  all  Hanson** 
employees,  knew  from  memory'  every 
I>recious  pi«*ce  in  the  coll(*ction. 

As  she  meticulously  set*'  each  piece 
in  position  for  the  display,  Eleanor 
found  herself  recalling  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  set  eyes**  on  the  Galesworthy 
collMHion.  It  was  the  first  year  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  had  sponsored  the  showing,  ex¬ 
actly  seven**  years  ago  this  week. 
Eleanor  had  b^n  on  the  job  in  the 
brand-new  Store  Number  Nine  for  just 
two  months.  She  rememl>ere<l**  vividly 


how  Mrs.  Platte,  her  supervisor,  had 
asked  her  to  auist  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  display.**  Mrs.  Platte,  a  Hanson 
employee  for  thirteen  years— “yes,  my 
dear,  thirteen  proud  years’’— li^  been 
appoiitted  keeper  of**  the  Galesworthy 
collection;  and  for  one  solid  week  she 
littTally  ate,  drank,  and  slept  Gales- 
worthy  stones. 

H  Elinor**  had  eagerly  accepted  Mrs. 

;  Platte’s  invitation.  It  was  with  trembling 
hands  that  she  had  touched  the  mag¬ 
nificent**  jewels.  “Just  think,"  she  had 
hardly  darfxl  say  it  even  to  herself,  “if  I 
had  that  one  diamond  ring,  I**  could 
sell  it  and  buy  my  folks  everything  they 
e\'er  wanted." 

When  Mrs.  Pktte  turned  her  back 
for  a  moment,**  Eleanor  had  had  a  mad 
impulse  to  seize  the  ring.  The  next 
minute  she  was  trembling  uncontrol¬ 
lably  from  cold  chills**  and  Mrs.  Platte, 
tiuming  toward  her,  had  exclaimed, 
“Why,  Eleanor,  you’re  ill!  Go  lie  down 
at  once,  and  I’ll  get  an**  aspirin  for 
yoti." 

■  It  had  been  only  a  fleeting  impulse, 
but  Eleanor  never  forgot  it.  Mrs.  Platte 
retired**  about  eight  months  later,  and 
the  next  Galesworthy  display  had  been 
turned  over  to  an  astonish^  Eleanor, 
who,**  at  Mr.  Hanson’s  insistence,  re¬ 
tained  the  honor  when  she  became  his 
private  secretary. 

■  “There,  that  does  it,’ Eleanor  said 
to  herself  as  she  reached  into  the  cheat 
for  the  last  diamond  ring.  “Why,  it’s 
gone!"  In  her  amazement,**  she  spoke 
the  words  aloud— loud  enough  for  Miss 
Owens,  credit  manager,  to  hear  as  she 
amved  at  her  desk**  in  the  adjoining 
office. 

"Did  you  say  something,  Eleanor?" 
Miss  Owens  asked  as  she  stuck  her  head 
through  the  doorway.** 

“Oh,  nothing,"  Eleanor  stammered, 
“just  thinking  out  loud." 

Trying  to  organize  her  thoughts  to 
determine  what  she  must**  do,  Eleanor 
ordered  herself  to  be  calm  and  rational 
liefore  jumping  to  conclusions.  “Check 
the  chest  and  the**  safe,”  she  told  her¬ 
self;  and,  with  poumling  heart,  she 
turned  tlie  chest  inside  out,  ransacked 
the  safe,  and  searched  every  .square 
inch**  of  the  small  room. 

B  At  a  loss  for  any  explanation,  she  sat 
down  and  tried  to  decide  what  her  next 
step  should  be.**  A  thousand  thoughts 
whirled  through  hw  brain  before  she 
determined  what  course  to  follow.  De¬ 
liberately,  slowly,  she  thought**  it  out: 


Nobody  would  notice  that  the  ring  was 
missing-not  until  evening,  anyway, 
when  Mr.  Hanson  would**  be  going 
over  the  collection  with  her  as  he  had 
planned.  If  she  waited  until  evening, 
that  would  give  her  time**  to  think  ba^ 
and  check  every  possible  place  the  ring 
might  be. 

■  Fighting  back  her  fears,  Eleanor 
turned  the  display**  over  to  Ae  guards 
and  returned  to  the  little  room  for  her 
coat  and  hat.  The  telephone  in  the  office 
next  door**  made  her  jump  as  it  began 
to  ring.  She  could  hear  Miss  Owens 
answer.  “Hello.  Oh,  that’s  too  bad, 
Susan.  I  hope  you’ll**  be  all  right  tomor¬ 
row.  Yes,  call  me  if  you  can’t  come  in. 
Good-by." 

As  she  replaced  the  receiver.  Miss 
Owens  called**  to  Eleanor,  “That  was 
young  Susan  Wallace.  She  can’t  come 
in  today.  And  we’re  up  to  our  ears  in 
work!  Guess  Ill  have**  to  draft  help 
from  Store  Number  Six."  As  an  after- 
th.Hight,  she  added  conversationally 
( Eleanor  was  just  pa.ssing*'  by  the 
door),  “You  know,  Susan  is  a  fine 
worker.  I’m  recommending  her  for  a 
promotion.” 

“That’s  nice,"  Eleanor**  answered  in 
,a  distracted  tone.  Her  mind  was  fuzzy 
and  troubled. 

“You  had  better  do  something— and 
fast,  young  lady,"**  a  voice  within  her 
warned  as  she  walked  out  of  the  store 
toward  her  car.  “A  very  valuable  ring  is 
missing,**  and  you  are  Suspect  Number 
One!" 

H  Back  at  her  desk  in  the  central  of¬ 
fices,  Eleanor  knew  she  must  ask  Mr.*' 
Hanson  for  the  day  off  ao  that  she  could 
get  on  the  trail  of  the  missing  ring.  She 
reached  for  the  interoffice**  buzzer  just 
as  the  telephone  rang.  She  lifted  the 
receiver.  “Miss  Hale  speaking.  Who? 
Susan?  Oh,  yes.  Miss  Owens**  said  you 
were  ill  and  couldn’t  come  to  work 
today." 

”1110  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wrire  was  tearful,  pleading.  “I’ve**  got  to 
see  you  right  away.  Miss  Hale.  Can  you 
meet  me  at  Jay’s  Pharmacy  in  ten 
minutes?" 

“Well,  if  it’s  really*®  important— 
surely."  'There  was  a  trace  of  impatience 
in  Eleanor’s  reply.  Every  minute 
counted  to  her**  now. 

Before  she  was  through  the  revolving 
door  of  Jay’s  Pharmacy.  Elemior  spied 
Susan  at  a  corner  table*'  hunched  over 
an  untouched  limeade.  Deep  black 
circles  emphasized  her  red,  swollen 
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Train  them  on  the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood  typewriters  have  been  standard 
for  teaching  since  the  very  first  days  of  type¬ 
writer  instruction ...  and  the  beautiful  new 
Underwood  “150”  is  the  beat  ever! 

Because  of  its  ti^ht  touch. ..its  personal 
touch... it  is  easy  for  a  student  to  quickly 
become  proficient  on  this  machine. 

But  in  today's  office,  it  is  also  of  great 
importance  that  a  secretary  be  able  to 
switch  with  equal  skill  from  standard  to 
electric  typing. 


Teach 

your  students  how 
to  typewrite  on  both 
Standard  and  Electric 

Underwoods 


Juti  mail  Ihs  eovpom  loJay 


Modern  business  demands 
this  secretarial  versatility 


It  is  easy  for  your  students  to  make  the  con¬ 
version  from  standard  to  electric  t3rping— 
when  they  use  an  Underwood  Electric. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Underwood  Electric  / 
is  scientifically  designed  to  reduce  finger 
travel  and  manual  activity ...  and  everything 
on  the  keyboard  is  just  where  students  are 
used  to  finding  it. 

Right  from  the  beginning  students  can  do 
more  work  with  less  effort  because  electricity 
does  the  heavy  part  of  the  work.  The  work 
looks  better  because  electrically  controlled 
type  bar  impressions  are  uniform.  And  opera¬ 
tors  can  make  as  many  carbons  as  they  need 
with  no  more  effort  than  if  they  were  typing 
just  one  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting 
Machines... Csvbon  Paper... Ribbons... Punched  Card 
Equipment . . .  Electronic  Computers 

One  Parle  Avenue  Underwood  Limited 

New  York  16,  N.  Y.  *  Toronto  1,  Canada 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N. 


Y. 


Please  have  your  representative  check  with  us  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  of 

Q  The  Underwood  Standard  “150”  Typewriter 
Q  The  Underwood  Electric  Typewriter 
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My  Name  and  Title . 
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TRAINING  DESKS 


Dual  fmtmote  Ty^g  Desk  #Z3000.  Used  for 
tyRlng,  bookliM^f,  •ccoMting,  tliorrtiMd  ood 
ftRorai  botMOM  tramiRg.  Savat  Hit  coMlriicttoii 
coat  tf  at  Uaat  ona  ctataroom! 


BaHi  adjaitabla  and  atatioii^  typing  daaks 
art  availabla.  Wood  coMtrvctioii  abtoroa  loa* 
ebina  vibratioR. 


Art  Datk  #23540  it  a  favorita  avarywkara. 
AutoRiatic  RMckaRiMR  Iowan  to^  gradually  aod 
Ir  a  guiat  RiaRRar. 


IcoRomy  Typing  Datk  #23500  bat  muad 
coRttruction  faaturat,  modarn  ttyUng  and  ma* 
tiwa  rigidity. 


Aim  RMRufucturon  of  bookkaapinf  datki  and 
camptaaiataf  datki. 

Wrtta  far  Proa  Catatag 

Dttkt  of  America,  Inc. 

IridfDport  6.  Conn. 


eyes.  Certainly  thia  couldn't  be  the** 
blithe,  carefree  Susan  who  was  Miss 
Owen's  assistant.  , 

B  Susan  f^ave  a  little  cry  as  Eleanor 
approached  her.  “Oh,**  Miss  Hale,  I 
don't  know  how— must  tell  you— I’m  a 
thief!  No,  not  really!  I  stole  the  Coles- 
worthy  ring— last  evening  as**  you  were 
putting  the  jewels  away—"  Susan  broke 
down  completely  as  incoherent  words 
poured  forth. 

Trying  to  calm*’  Susan  and,  at  the 
same  time,  grasp  exactly  what  she  was 
trying  to  say,  Eleanor  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that**  the  evening  before,  just  as 
she  put  the  last  ring  in  the  chest  (all 
present  and  actxmnted  for),  a  phone 
call  had  caused**  her  to  swivel  around 
in  her  chair  jmt  as  Susan  had  stepped 
into  the  room  with  an  important  mes¬ 
sage.  But  it**  couldn’t  be!  It  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  less  than  thirty  second.  It 
couldn’t  be— but  it  was! 

“Oh,  please.  Miss  Hale,”  Susan’s 
choked**  voice  jolted  Eleanor  back  to 


the  present,  “please  don’t  tell  the  police. 
It  would  kill  my  mother— I  don’t  care 
about**  myself.  Here’s  the  ring.  I  was 
going  to  sell  it  to  get  enough  money  for 
an  operation  my  mother  needs,**  but  I 
couldn’t  go  through  with  it.  I  don’t 
know  what  came  over  me— a  mad  im¬ 
pulse,  I  guess.  Please  say  it’s  all  right 
for**  me  to  go,  and  I’ll  leave  at  once.  No 
one  at  Hanson’s  will  ever  hear  from  me 
again— Ill  never,  never  even**  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing  again.” 

As  she  blurted  out  the  words,  Susan 
looked  like  a  very  young,  very  helpless** 
child.  Her  usually  impish  features  were 
contorted  with  mental  torment. 

■  For  a  moment  Eleanor  sat*’  motion¬ 
less.  Then  in  a  controlled,  confident 
voice  she  said,  “No,  Susan,  I’m  not  go¬ 
ing  to  let  you  leave.  You’re  coming 
back**  to  work  at  Hanson’s  in  the  morn¬ 
ing!”  She  paused  an  instant  before 
going  on.  “It  was  a  mad  impulse;  yes. 
But  I**  think  I  understand  exact!y  how 
you  felt."  (1468) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

HUMP5CY 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

Y  FAVORITE  PET,  when  I  was 
a  child  living  on  a  New  York 
farm,  was  a  racoon,  namcxl  Humpsey 
because  he  humped’  his  back  like  a  cat 
when  he  was  afraid. 

Humpsey  had  thick,  coarse  fur,  which 
was  rough  to  the  timch;  and  he  looked 
a  wee  bit*  like  a  small  bear.  He  had 
Teddy-bear  ears,  a  dark  streak  like  a 
burglar’s  mask  on  his  face,  and  a  ring- 
striped  tail.  He  always*  walked  flat- 
f(M)ted,  with  a  rather  rolling  gait;  and 
his  tracks  looked  (|uite  like  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  a  barefooted  child. 

Humpsey*  would  eat  anything.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  the  mice,  crickets, 
and  grasshoppers  he  would  hunt  in  the 
fields.*  He  passed  many  hours  with  me 
fishing  in  a  nrook  at  the  side  of  the  farm. 
Humpsey  caught  lots  of  polliwogs,  and 
I*  caught  a  few  undersiz^  fish.  Hump¬ 
sey  liked  cherries,  berries,  and  pears, 
too.  Much  of  the  food  that  we  gave 
Humpsey  he  would*  stuff  into  his  mouth 
quickly,  but  he  would  not  chew  or  swal¬ 
low  it.  Cheeks  bulging,  he  would  start 
off  for  the  creek  to  wash*  his  gift. 

H  It  was  his  habit  of  overeating  that  got 
Humpsey  into  trouble  with  Mother.  We 
came  back  from  town*  one  Saturday 


morning,  tired  and  hungry.  “Wouldn’t 
you  like  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of 
pie  before  we  do’*  anything  more?” 
Mother  asked.  And,  taking  our  assent 
for  granted,  she  moved  on  to  the  pantry. 
There  she  stopped  short  and  shrieked” 
in  dismay.  On  the  shelf  by  the  window 
sat  Hump.sey,  on  his  haunches,  eating 
a  fresh  berry  pie— his  tail  in  a’*  pan  of 
milk. 

Mother  did  not  like  Humpsey  very 
well  after  that,  but  we  children  secret¬ 
ly  admired  him  and’*  coveted  his  skill 
as  an  acrobat.  'Tliere  was  a  big  sugar 
maple  not  too  far  from  the  pantry.  One 
branch  reached  nearly’*  to  the  roof. 
Humpsey  nmst  have  “tightroped”  his 
way  far  out  on  this  limb  and  then,  like 
a  trapeze  star,  swung  out  and  dropped’* 
onto  the  roof.  'Then  he  had  some¬ 
how  s(]ueezed  his  fat  little  frame  annind 
the  sc*reen. 

His  expression,  when  we  found  him, 
showed’*  no  shame.  He  looked  thfir- 
oughly  pleased— as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  say,  “Man,  this  is  really  living!” 

From  then  on,  when’*  Mother  baked 
an  espt'cially  good  berry  pie,  one  of  us 
was  sure  to  remark,  "This  pie  would 
just  suit  Humpsey!"  (359) 

*For«S«ter)r  hmiled  Ckapirn  Om*  $htongh 
Four  of  Grfgg  Simpk^d. 
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DITTO,  INC*,  •••  t.  o«ki«v  •iv4.,  chiM«*  1),  w. 

Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me : 

□  American  Business  Depends  on  Copies 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About 
Copies  in  Office  Work 

□  Learning  How  To  Use  The  DITTO  D-10 

My  TW«  - - - 


HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  as  you  help  yourself  with  these 
three  practical  tested  aids  developed  by  DITTO  expressly 
for  you  and  endorsed  by  the  Foundation  for  Business 
Education.  You  give  your  pupils  a  "working  knowledge"  of 
business  machines  and  practical  methods  for  cutting  costly 
paperwork  which  will  help  them  get  better  positions  and 
more  rapid  advancement.  Mail  coupon  today  . . . 


"AMERICAN  lUSINESS  DEPENDS  ON  COPIES"  . . . 

a  20  page  book  containing  office  style 
dictation  material,  complete  with  the 
normal  interruptions  and  distractions  which 
go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains 
checking  and  straight>timed 
dictation  material  in  the  back. 


"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW  AlOUT  COPIES 
IN  OFFICE  WORK"  . .  .a  four-page  piece 
which  has  a  pre-counted  one,  five  and  ten 
minute  typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on 
the  front  page,  and  rough  typed  material 
for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 


"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DIHO  D-W"  . . . 

a  five-lesson,  self-teaching  manual, 
designed  so  that  even  below 
average  students  can  readily  learn  the 
operation  of  the  D-10  machine  in 
relation  to  today's  Business  needs. 


OCTOBER,  1954 
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i  Remington  Typewriters  ago. . . 

n 


. . .  way  back  in  1873,  the 
ui  fi)  world's  first  practical 

typewriter  was  built  by 
Remington  Rand.  Improvements  and 
innovations  followed,  and  finally, 
in  1925,  the  first  electric  typewriter  was 
produced — another  Remington  Rand  first. 
Further  development  over  the  years 
has  brought  the  typewriter  to  the  peak 
of  perfection  so  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  new  1954  Remington  Electric 
Typewriter.  It's  the  finest  typewriter 
available  today . . .  turns  out 
truly  distinctive  work  in  so  liUle  time, 
with  so  little  effort! 

IncideniaUy,  we’ve  turned  out  an  informative 
and  entertaining  illustrated  booklet  entitled 
Brief  History  of  the  Typewriter.” 

If  you’d  like  a  copy,  write  for  REH677, 
Remington  Rand,  Room  2026, 315  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 


Maker*  of  the  Remincton  Standard,  Electric, 


MMy 


mINms  Mtrt  typcwrVtrs  tkot  My  allMr  RWwffCtMrir.  Ovr  IS,0004)00th 


tyfkWrilKr,  Km  llWiiltM  Bttfrk  tlwwa  km,  W«S  yradacti  h  SapItRlbor  tkil  yMr.  Noiaeleaa.  Quiet-rHer  and  OiSoe-riter  Typewriters 
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E.  Walter  Edwards  .  .  .  new  BEW  piiblitlier 


■  Cregg  Announces  New  Appoint* 
men  ta¬ 
in  a  move  to  strengthen  and  expand 
both  its  magazine  program  and  its  type¬ 
writing  services  to  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  field,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Robert  E.  Slaughter,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Division  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  the  following  appointments, 
effective  September  1,  1954,  have  been 
announced. 

•  Promotion  of  E.  Walter  Edwards, 
fur  the  past  five  years  business  manager 
of  Business  Education  Wohlx)  and 
Todays  Secretary,  to  the  dual  post  of 
Publisher  and  Business  Manager  of  both 
magazines. 

•  Appointment  of  James  Bolger, 
journalist  and  former  Pennsylvania 
teacher,  as  Editor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  and  Todays  Secretary. 

•  Promotion  of  Helen  Whitcomb,  as¬ 
sociate  etlitor  of  Todays  Secretary,  to 
Managing  Eklitor. 

•  Promotion  of  Dr.  Alan  C.  Lloyd 
to  the  new  position  of  Director,  Type¬ 
writing  Instruction  Service,  of  the  Gregg 
organization,  relieving  him  as  editur- 
puDlisher  of  Business  Education 
World  and  Todays  Secretary,  a  post 
he  has  held  sinc'e  1946  and  1949,  re¬ 
spectively.  Doctor  Lloyd  will  continue 
as  an  editorial  consultant  to  both  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  editor  of  the  third  Cregg 
magazine,  Bt$siness  Teacher. 

In  his  new  job  Doctor  Lloyd  will  be 
responsible  for  developing,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Harold  H.  Smith,  Gregg’s 
tvp«*writing  editor,  new  textbook  mate¬ 
rials,  service  materials,  and  visual  aids 
in  typewriting. 

The  new  t^itor  of  BEW,  a  graduate 
of  Lafayette  College,  spent  three  of  the 
war  years  teaching  at  the  Mining  and 


jamcf  Bolgar  .  .  .  new  BEW  edifor 


Mechanical  Institute  of  Freeland,  Pa. 
He  originally  joined  McGraw-Hill  in 
194.5  as  a  memlier  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Electrical  Merchatidising  magazine. 
As  assistant  editor,  he  participated  in  a 
complete  overhauling  ot  that  magazine’s 
format  and  styling.  In  1952  he  left  to 
do  free-lance  writing,  returning  in 
August  of  this  year  to  take  over  the 
IMisition  with  the  Cregg  Division. 

B  Appointments  to  New  Potts— 

•  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Martin  has  lieen 
named  director  of  the  department  of 
Busint'ss  Education  of  Bliximsburg 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  College. 
He  replaces  Dr.  Bichard  K.  Hallisy,  who 
is  now  dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
at  Ferris  Institute.  l>)ctor  Martin’s  B.  S. 
degree  was  conferred  at  Kirksville  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  his  M.  S. 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  his 
Doctor  of  Education  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  1946,  he  has  been  depart¬ 
ment  head  and  professor  of  business  at 
the  Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Miss. 

•  The  Rev.  James  J.  McCwinley,  S.  /., 
is  the  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  of  Fordham  University,  New  York 
City,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Michael  Mc- 
Phelin,  S.  J.  Father  MoCinley  received 
his  M.  A.  m  economics  from  P'ordham 
in  19<37,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1940, 
and  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Ckilumbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1947.  (While  there,  he  wrote 
“Labor  Relations  in  the  New  York  Rapid 
Transit  System  —1904-1944.")  He  went 
on  to  become  assistant  profetssor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
at  St.  Louis  University.  In  1949,  he 
went  as  a  Fulhright  professor  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  returned  to  this 
country  to  become  assistant  professor  of 
ecom>mics  at  Fordham  in  1950. 

•  Wifanne  Leftwich,  of  Monterey, 


Abn  C.  Lloyd  .  .  .  now  typing  MrvicM 


Tenn.,  is  a  new  member  of  the  faculty 
of  East  Tennessee  State  College,  John¬ 
son  City. 

•  Martin  Stegenga,  head  of  business 
training  in  Meridian  (Miss.)  public 
schools,  has  joined  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  of  Mississippi  Southern 
College  (Hattiesburg)  as  acting  depart¬ 
ment  head. 

•  Honora  M.  Noyes  has  left  the 
Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  STC  to  become  an 
instrucior  in  the  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration  at  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

•  Dr.  Mearl  Guthrie  has  joined  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  University 
staff,  leaving  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Prominent  in  professional  activities, 
he  has  be«*n  a  Council  member  for 
UBEA  and  served  chairmanships  in  the 
Ohio  BEA  and  NBTA. 

•  Dr.  Jack  Martin,  iMisiness  educa¬ 
tion  iiutruc'tor  at  El  Cainino  (Calif.) 
College,  has  been  appointed  Executive 
SecTctary  of  the  Southern  California 
Junior  College  Association. 

•  Eugene  Bucher  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  secretarial  science. 
Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College.  Mr. 
Bucher,  who  completed  work  on  his 
Ed.M.  in  19.52  at  Penn  State,  has  been 
teaching  at  Titusville  for  tl»e  past  t^vo 
years.  He  replaces  John  Pixor. 

•  Dr.  Paul  O.  Selhy  has  been  pro- 
mot(Nl  to  dean  of  Instniction  at  the 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  CJol- 
lege  at  Kirksville,  and  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Kauzlarich  succeeds  him  as  head  of  the 
l>ivision  of  Business  Ealucation.  Doctor 
Selby  has  been  ass<x.'iated  with  the  col¬ 
lege  since  1916,  although  he  has  been 
visiting  professor  at  several  other 
schools.  He  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  NBTA  and  presideiit  of  NABTTl. 
I>.  Selby  founded  Pi  Omega  PI,  na- 
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Teaehm  Like  It! 

low  . 


StudenU  transcribe  better,  (aster,  when 
copy  ia  upright,  unscrambled  and  al 
eye-Ie?el.  The  Liberty  (Copyholder  will 
hold  one  sheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
without  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  gauge 
ateel  with  soft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
coat  every  student  can  afford  one. 

ORDIR  NOW  by  asail  if  not 
aviilahle  locally. 


CONQUEROR 


Mary  Oliverio  .  .  .  now  Mi.D.,  Columbia 


tional  honor  society  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  1923  and  was  its  Hrst  national 
president. 

Dr.  Kaiizlarich  joined  the  faculty  at 
Kirksville  in  1940  after  five  years  of 
high  sch(H>l  and  junior  college  teach¬ 
ing.  He  rtveived  his  Ph.D.  at  Iowa 
State  University  in  1951  and  has  been 
acting  head  of  the  Division  of  Business 
Education  on  several  occasions. 

a  Glenn  D.  Dotvnina,  formerly  of 
Texas  Lutheran  CCollege  at  Seguin,  is 
joining  the  faculty  of  West  Texas  State 
(College,  Canyon,  Texas. 

■  Doctorates,  Newly  Reported— 

•  Jessie  May  Smith,  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  from  Teachers  (College,  (Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  in  April.  Thesis: 
Development  of  Business  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  1893  to 
1950.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  //.  L.  Forkner. 
D(x;tor  Smith  has  prior  degrees  from 
Oregon  State  0)llege  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon;  she  is  an  assistant  pro- 
ftvsor  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
where  she  is  in  charge  of  the  business- 
teacher  training  program. 

•  William  J.  Hendrickson,  I>octor  of 
Education,  from  Teachers  College,  (Co- 


YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  CLUB 


Today Secretary 


330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36 


WiNiaiii  Haadrtcliiofi  •  • .  now  Cokunbia 
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SPIRIT 

DUPLICATOR 


Tbu  RmI  in  th*  Sclw*l  PUId 

buMtfM  it'*  til*  duplicator  with  ALL  tbo 
battor  l•aturo•  far  battar  duplicating  at  a 
priaa  far  lawar  than  camparabla  machinat. 
Rwlsa-mwd-tawar  Cawtral— A  Canguar- 
ar  aaclucival  AutanMtIcaliy  cantan  printing 
an  tha  paga 

Naur  PlwM  Cantral— Matari  axact  flaw  of 
Ruid  ta  papar  .  .  .  campaniatac  far  any 
typa  papar,  any  atntacpharic  condition 
■allMa  Rasat  Caaafar— (Nat  an  antra 
aaat  itam)  Always  in  viaw  af  aparotor,  you 
run  anacf  numbar  af  capia*  yau  wont 
A«l|w>tobla  brastara  Cawtral— Calibrat- 
ad  ta  intura  iangar  runt  af  iharp,  brilliant 
aapiat 

Otbar  faaturat  includa  VIsibla  Plaid  Sap* 
ply  and  Raaltlva  Ratary  Paad  .  .  .  and 
an  Hia  Elactric  AAadal  76  Canguarar  yau 
bava  camplata  autaamtic  alactric  puih- 
buttan  aparotian 

Naw  yau  can  print  1 30  ar  mara  capiac  par 
mlnuta  . , .  alwayi  brilliant,  tharp  capiac 
af  anything  typad,  writtan  or  drawn  an  tha 
mattar,  and  yau  can  print  In  ana  fa  Sva 
aalarc  In  ana  aparatian 
WRIT!  TODAY  POR  INPORMATIVI  ROOK* 
LIT  ON  TNI  IIICTRIC  AND  MANUALLY 
ORfRATie  CONQUIRORS 
by 


CAN  FINANCE  ITSELF  —  its  pint 
O  and  cartificstas,  partiat  and  proj- 
aett  —  by  tailing  tubteripfiaat  to 
TODAY’S  SECRETARY. 


TS  cottt  taachars  and  ttudantt 
$1.75  for  ana  yaar,  $3  for  two 
yaart;  but  tha  ragular  cost  to  otbart 
it  $3  and  $5.  Your  ttudantt  tall 
tubKriptiont  at  full  prica  to  your 
graduatat  now  working  in  offkat. 
Tba  club  kaapt  tha  diffaranca  ba- 
twaan  tba  Khool  and  tba  ragular 
prica,  or  $1.25  on  ona-yaar  tub¬ 
Kriptiont  and  $2  on  two -yaar  tub¬ 
Kriptiont. 


Writa  for  a  umpla  ittuo.  Hara't 
your  cbanca  to  maka  raal  monay 
for  your  club! 


TNI  HEYER  COtPOtATION 

ttse  6.  Rattnar  Ava. 

Cblawga  tl,  NtlnaU 

Quality  eupMiatart  and  luppllaa  linca  IfRS 


INSIST. ON 
A  CENUINI 
MERRIAM. 
MEBSTERI* 
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ary,  Second  Edition  .  .  .  “tiic  Supreme 
Authority'*  throughout  the  F.ngli»h* 
■peaking  world. 

Ask  far  Walutar**  Naw  Callaciafa  DIattanary 
at  baak,  rfapartaiaaf,  ar  •fafiaaary  ffara*. 


THEISE  WREA  LEADERS,  photoiraphed  at  Ia*t  spring**  WBEA  ronvrniMtn  in  Portland, 
inrludr:  1953-54  President  Eugene  Kosy,  1953-54  Vire-Presideni  Claude  Addison,  1952-53 
President  Evan  Cruft,  1951-55  .*^«Tetary  Rose  Voget,  present  1954-f»5  President  E.dwin  A. 
Swanson  (San  Jose  College,  (^if.),  I  BEA  Western  Region  Representative  Ted  Yerian, 
and  UREA  Eaerutive  Secretary  Hollis  Cuy.  Two  of  the  1954-55  officer*  are  misaing:  Vice- 
President  Verner  Dotson  and  Treasurer  Jesse  Black.  Next  WBEA  convention  will  be  at 
the  Coronado  Hotel  in  .San  Diego,  on  April  3-4-5. 


IMS, 000  mtMn,  t.IMM 
MSM.  Vnindtud  MS, 
initMd  MS.  D*  luM 
HtuUn^t  to  it  MM, 


•Onl  jr  Msrrias*- Wsbstar 
dietiunsrUa  sra  dirsetly 
dsamndsd  from  tka  oria- 
Insl  work  of  Noali 
Wrbstsr.  Amoriss's 
|n«tast  i•■iaocrsph*r. 
Tkay  sra  kapt  eon- 
atsatly  up  to  data  by 
tha  famed  parmanant 
Marrlam-Walwtar  adl> 
I  torial  staiT. 


0.  ffi  C.  lURIIAM  CO.,  S^rtngflaM  S.  Mm#. 


No  Doubt 
About  it! 

Top-of-the-List  Book 
for  Practically  Everyone! 


NBTA  OFFICERS  are  in  full  stride,  planning  NBTA's  Christmastime  convention,  this 
year  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  Pictured  shortly  after  their  eieciion  at  St.  Louis  last  Dm-ember  t 
are:  (standing)  Leslie  J.  Whale,  secretary;  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier,  treasurer  and  exhibit*  E' 
manager;  Mary  Yocum,  board  member  and  co-ordinator  of  the  convention  program; 

H.  T.  Barnes,  past-president  and  now  a  board  member;  Milo  O.  Kirkpatrick,  board 
member;  (seated)  Dr.  Doris  Howell,  second  vice-president  and  local  chairman;  Howard;  = 
Wheland  (John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland  6),  president;  and  Mary  O.  Houser,  first  I 
vice-president.  Missing  from  picture  is  Dr.  Lloyd  I^uglas,  board  member.  *  I 


lumbia  University,  in  August,  1953. 
Thesis:  Public  Relations  for  Business 
Education.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  H.  L. 
Forkner.  Doctor  Hendrickson  is  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  the  (Bozeman) 
Montana  State  Ct^lege. 

•  Mary  Ellen  Oliverio,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  from  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  in  April,  1954. 
Thesis:  Job  Adjustment  of  Beginning 
Office  Workers.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
H.  L.  Forkner.  At  present  a  personnel 
officer  for  a  New  York  City  firm  and 
an  instructor  in  Lamb’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Bnxtklyn,  Dfx;tor  Oliverio  has 
also  taught  at  Fairview  (W.  Va.)  High 


School,  Marshall  College,  and  Ck)lum- 
bia  Teachers  College.  Her  prior  de¬ 
grees  are  from  Fairmont  State  College 
and  Columbia  University. 

■  School  News  Briefs— 

•  Ijntisiana  Cooler:  In  Shreveport, 
the  Meudows-Draughon  College  has 
been  for  48  years  in  the  Majestic 
Building.  Now  President  George  A. 
Meadows  is  moving  his  famous  institu¬ 
tion  to  a  new  building  (132314  Texas 
Avenue)  where  he  will  have  (a)  heavy- 
duty  air-conditioning  units,  (b)  electric 
water  fountains,  (c)  escalators  and  (d) 
ample  parking  space  for  students  and 
faculty. 


PARINTS  B«iy, 

"Thm  dktionafy  haM 
faocfisi  cfufdrso  to 
kofp  Nwoiwfvo*.  Tko 
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daily  quottfoM  ora  la 
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STINOORAPNIRS 

"Our  otftco  sarat  a  fot 
of  tim*  and  mUSakoi 
by  hovmg  a  Now  Cof- 
logkf  to  handy  on  ovory 


STUOWITS  soy, 
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No  doubt  about  it,  Webster’s  New 

Collegiate  Dictionary  helps  you  write 
with  more  acciirary,  read  with  more 
understanding,  aiteak  with  more  eflec- 
tivenesa  -  whether  in  businean,  in  schiMd, 
or  at  home.  You  have  at  your  command 
clear  definitions,  exact  pronunciations, 
accurate  word  derivations,  correct  spell¬ 
ing,  word  divisions,  abbreviations,  syn¬ 
onyms,  general  information  of  all  kinds. 

Weljster’s  New  Collegiate-a  Merriam- 
Webster*  dictionary  -  gives  you  confi- 
denc.e  you’re  always  right,  for  it  is  based 


New  Business  Equipment 


A  new  typ«writ«r>key  clMn«r  .  .  . 

.  .  .  makes  an  easy,  effortless  |ob  of 
what  was  once  a  messy  opcn’ation  In¬ 
volving  the  use  of  liquids  and/or 
hrushes.  Hud  typewriter  cl^ner— a  pink, 
plastic  putty— pulls  the  dirt  out  simply 
by  applying  it  to  the  keys.  Just  flatten 


the  putty  by  pr(*sMiig  flrmly;  then  press 
it  on  all  the  keys;  release  it  and  the 
dirt  comes  away  with  the  putty.  To  use 
it  again,  fold  the  putty  up  to  its 
original  shape.  Bud  type  cleaner  retails 
for  50  cents.  Write  Bud  Type  Cleaner, 
P.  O.  Box  4644,  Baltimore  12. 

N«w  duplkotor  tfcncils  .  .  . 

Tlte  Heyer  C.firporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  new  additions  to  its  line  of 
layout  stencils  fur  the  production  of 
more  accurate  and  handsome  duplicator 
work.  One  of  these  stencils  is  specially 
top  printed  with  guide  lines  for  easy 
preparation  of  two-  or  three-column 
bulletins  and  price  lists  (letter  or  legal 
size  sheets).  These  sizes  are  said  to 
simplify  production  of  5*4  x  8^-inch  or 
7  X  8Vk-inch  folders. 

A  music  stencil  is  now  available,  die 
pressed  with  standard  music  staff,  and 
a  guide  for  tracing  of  all  musical  signs. 
Duplicating  address  labels  has  been 
facilitattxi  with  the  introduction  of  a 
specially  top-printed  stencil  to  made 
off  the  address-typing  areas  in  the  exact 
location  they  would  print  on  perforated 
address  sheets,  making  any  stencil  du¬ 
plicator  into  an  addressing  machine. 
The  Heyer  Oirporation  is  located  at 
1850  South  Kostner  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  23. 

Multi-tofol  cosh  ragiatar  .  .  . 

A  new  cash  register,  the  *‘51,"  has 
been  added  to  the  line  manufat*tured  by 
tlie  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  "51"  has  no  lever 
and  no  motor  bar;  it  operates  instantly 
at  a  touch  of  any  of  the  “department" 
keys.  As  a  key  is  depressed,  the  amount 
adds  into  a  total  for  that  department, 
adds  into  the  customer’s  receipt  total. 


prints  <m  the  "sales  record"  inside  the 
machine  and  on  the  customer’s  receipt, 
adds  one  into  an  item  counter  for  the 
department,  and  identifies  both  sales¬ 
clerk  and  department  on  the  sales  rec¬ 
ord— all  at  the  same  time.  The  indication 
of  sale  also  appears  above  the  register, 
i)eamed  in  a  new  "eye-angle"  at  both 
customer  and  salesclerk. 

•  After  purchases  are  itemized,  the 
total  is  printed  on  the  customer’s  receipt 
by  touching  a  Cash  Total  key.  In  listing 
a  custfimer’s  purchases,  the  item  counter 
for  any  department  will  add  one  the 
first  time  it  is  touched  but  will  add 
nothing  more  for  that  same  customer. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  th*;  register 
shows  how  many  people  made  a  pur¬ 
chase  in  each  department. 

A  metallic-bock  carbon  paper  .  .  . 

.  .  .  has  been  patented  that  will 
eliminate  feed-roll  streaks.  According 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  increased  use 
of  standard  and  electric  typewriters 
with  high  feed-roll  tension  has  created 
copy-streaking  problems  that  did  not 
exist  l>efore.  The  new  Flagship  metallic- 
back  sheets  yield  copies  of  brilliant 
color  strength,  fine  erasability,  and  re¬ 
markable  cleanliness.  They  come  in  a 
variety  of  weights  and  writing  strengths. 
Write  Allied  Carbon  &  Ribbon  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corp.,  165  Duane  St.,  New 
York  13. 

A  modarn,  duroble  typing  desk  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  is  economically  priced  has 
l)een  manufac’tured  by  Desks  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  6.  Connecticut.  This 
new  unit,  Mcdel  #23.500,  is  constructed 
of  w(Kxl,  which  absorbs  all  vibration. 


Three  solid  leg  stretchers  eliminate 
sway  and  guarantee  rigidity.  'This  model 
has  a  typing  height  of  26^  inches,  but 
varied  bights  are  also  available.  Write 
to  the  manufacturer  for  further  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Junior  OGA  Tost 

THE  BUNDLE  OF  STICKS 

AFTER  HAVING  TRIED  IN  VAIN 
to  stop  the'^quarreling  among  them,  a 
father  called  his  sons  together  and  told 
themt  to  lay  a  pile  of  sticks  before  him. 
Tying  the  sticks  together,  he  bade  each 
lad,  one  after  the  other,  to  try’  to  break 
the  bundle  in  two.  None  succeeded. 

Then,  untying  the  sticks,  he  gave  each 
son  one  to  break,  which  was  done  with’ 
the  greatest  of  ease. 

Whereupon  the  father  admonished 
them:  "Remember,  m>  sons,  so  long  as 
you  stay  united,^  you  are  a  match  for  all 
your  enemies;  but  differ  and  separate, 
and  you  are  undone!" 

(In  union  there  is  strength.)  ( 100) 
—Adapted  from  Aesop’s  Fables 

OGA  Memburihip  T«st 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

THE  BEST  DAY  —  today.  'The  best 
town  —  where  you  succeed.  The  best 
work  —  what  you  like.  The  best  play  — 
work.  The  greatest  comfort  —  the* 
knowledge  that  you  have  done  your 
work  well.  The  greatest  mistake  —  giv¬ 
ing  up.  The  most  expensive  indulgence 
—hate.  'The  cheapest*  and  easiest  thing 
—finding  fault.  'The  worst  bankrupt— the 
soul  that  has  lost  its  enthusiasm.  'The 
cleverest  man*— one  who  always  does 
what  he  thinks  is  right.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  person  —  the  Har.  The  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  person^— the  complainer.  The 
greatest  need— common  sense.  (89). 

-Life  at  M.  H.  V. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Newest  and  finest  dual-purpose  t3^ewriter  for  executive  use.. 


executive  correspondence 
-of  low  cost! 

The  clean  and  crisp,  print-perfect  quality  of  the 
Smith-Corona  Carbon- Ribbon  “write"  if  really 
something  to  see.  It’s  distinetive  and  impressive, 
sharp  and  even,  warm  and  friendly. 

The  Carbon-Ribbon  feature  is  not  an  attach¬ 
ment,  btit  built  right  into  the  ALL-NEW  Smith- 
Qmina  "Eighty-Eight”  Secretarial.  ^ 

Here  is  the  perfect  low<'Oft  answer  for  out¬ 
standing  executive  typing.  Sfx.Tetaries  will  love 


it  and  their  Irosses  will  see  and  feel  tire  differertce 
in  every  letter,  special  report  and  presentation. 

Nrtsct  csfi  fsr  prscsss  rsprsisettMl 
Now,  perfeci  copy  can  he  typed  riglit  in  th<’ 
office  for  reproduction  by  photo-rtffsei,  multilith, 
photostat  or  pfwto-engraving.  Then  —  perfect 
print-quality  repnaliictions  for  reports,  tabular 
forms,  presentations,  etc. 

IM  Nl  Try  Ml 

See  and  try  this  amazing  i>ew  Smith-Corona 
Carhon-Rihhon  typewriter  at  your  convenience, 
in  your  office.  Call  any  Smith-Corona  Full-Line 
Dealer  or  Branch  Office  (See  your  Classified 
Telephone  Directory).  A  representative  will  call 
by  appointment. 


Smith-COrOnS  Inc  SyrscuM  1  N  V  Oth«r  ractooM  in  Toronto,  Bfuss«(«.  and  JonsnnMDura. 

Makars  also  of  famous  Smlth.Corona  Portabla  Typawritars.  Adding  Machinas  A  Cash  Ragistars,  VIvM  Duplicators.  Carbons  and  Ribbons. 


Improves  appearance  of  top 


Announcing 


THE  NEW  SMITH-CORONA 


CARBON-RIBBON  typewriter! 


G/fStiioncU  'A>  popular- priced  bookkeeping  machine 

that  saves  money  for  small  or  medium-size  businesses 


Now  every  butineu,  regardless  of  size 
(including  branch  offices),  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  mechanized  bookkeeping 
at  its  economical  best.  This  new  low-cost 
National  will  quickly  pay  for  itself,  then 
continue  savings  as  increased  annual  profit. 

This  National  front-feed  bookkeeping 
machine  combines  the  most  desirable  auto¬ 
matic  features  of  much  higher-priced 
equipment  with  outstanding  speed,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  operation.  It  will  do 
most  of  your  bookkeeping  automatically 
.  . .  and  what  the  machine  does  automati¬ 
cally  the  operator  cannot  do  wrong! 


Posting  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
learn  to  operate  it  in  a  few  minutes.  And 
it  functions  so  easily  and  smoothly  that 
operators  like  to  use  it.  It  enables  them 
to  accomplish  more  with  much  less  effort. 
For  example,  Statement,  Ledger  and  Jour¬ 
nal  are  all  posted  simultaneously.  No  cal¬ 
culations,  no  guesswork  required — even 
totals  print  automatically.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  new  machine’s  advantages. 

And  it’s  instantly  converted  into  a  high¬ 
speed,  Duplex  Adding-Subtracting  Ma¬ 
chine  that  does  all  kinds  of  general  figure 
work  quickly  and  efficiently. 


You  must  see  a  demonstration  to 
realize  how  this  machine  sets  a  new 
standard  of  performance  never 
before  attained  in  a  bookkeeping 
machine  at  so  low  a  price!  See  how 
it  will  save  time  and  money  on  your 
work.  Call  your  nearby  National 
representative  today! 


TME  MATIONAL  CASH  RECiSTEH  COMPANY, 
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